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Stormy or Starry the night... 


-. THIS GREAT ALL-WEATHER FLEET 


You can’t bank on the weather these 
days! But there’s one thing you can 
count on—100 per cent. That no 
matter what the weather does—or 
is— Pennsylvania Railroad’s great All- 
Weather Fleet goes! Every day— 
365 days a year! Yes, and gets you 
“there” —swiftly, safely, comfortably, 
economically. 


In fact, it’s “a luxury ride.” Go Pull- 
manand you relax in a beautiful mural- 
panelled Lounge, smart, modern, rich 
in innovation — lavish in its gracious 
touches. And when you retire, enjoy 
a completely self-contained private 
room (a Roomette, Duplex Room, Bed- 
room, Compartment, Drawing Room, 
Master Room) ... or a comfortable 
Section Sleeper. Go Coach—and you 
rest in a deeply upholstered reclining 
seat in a Luxury Coach. Best of all, 
the cost is small—because fares, both 
Pullman and Coach, are low. 


Pennsvivanta Ratlroad 
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Do as the weather-wise and travel-wise 
do! Next time you go East or West on 
business or pleasure, take the All- 
Weather Fleet! Winter, spring, sum- 
mer, fall—any season, any time! 


Leaders of the Fleet! 


BROADWAY LIMITED 


(16-hour All-Room Train) 
THE GENERAL THE ADMIRAL 
. THE PENNSYLVANIAN 
New York e Philadelphia ¢ Chicago 


“SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” 
New York ¢ Philadelphia « St. Louis 
Washington e Baltimore « St. Louis 


LIBERTY LIMITED e THE PENNSYLVANIAN 
Chicago ¢ Baltimore ¢ Washington 
THE PITTSBURGHER 
(All-Room Train) 

New York e Pittsburgh 
THE GOLDEN TRIANGLE 
Pittsburgh ¢ Chicago 


And daily trains serving Pittsburgh, Columbus, 
Cincinneti, Cleveland, Detroit, other cities. 


Two De Lu»:e Coach Trains— The Trail Blazer 
—New York-Chicago. The Jeffersonian—New 
York-St. Louis. Both serve Washington also. 
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SHORTEST ROUTE 
BETWEEN 
EAST AND WEST. 
Serves America’s larg- 
est cities. Through cars 


to NewEnglandandthe 
- nections to the West. 


Relax in a setting like this! Pullman-Observation- 
Lounge cars as smart and comfortable as fine clubs. 


LOW FARES 
TO ALL POINTS 


Serving the Nation 





OF $150 A MONTH 


To men of 40 who want to 
retire in 15 years 


“NIFTEEN years ago I made a 
discovery that changed my 
life. I believe it will interest you. 


“At that time, I was worried 
about myself and my future. I 
seemed to be living in a circle. 
I used to dream of being able to 
relax and enjoy life, without 
money worries. I longed for se- 
curity. 


“But dreams like that seemed 
hopeless. I wasn’t rich. I prob- 
ably never would be. Like mil- 
lions of others, I would simply 
live and work and die—spend a 
lifetime making both ends meet. 


“But that was 15 years ago. 
Now I have retired on a life in- 
come. I have no business wor- 
ries—my security is guaranteed. 
I can work or play, as I like. 
Each month the postman hands 
me a check for $150 and I know 
that I will receive another $150 
every month as long as I live. 


Here’s What Happened 


“My friends are envious. They 
want to know how it was pos- 
sible. How, without being rich, 
I ever managed to retire on a 
life income. The answer is sim- 
ple: When I was 40, I discov- 
ered the Phoenix Mutual Re- 
tirement Income Plan. 


“The minute I read about 
this Plan I realized it was just 
what I needed. It showed me 
how to get an income for life be- 
ginning in 15 years. It showed 
me how toget immediate protec- 
tion for my family in case I did 


not live until then. And it even 
included a disability income for 
me if, before age 55, total dis- 
ability stopped my earning 
power for six months or more. 

“Best of all, the cost of this 
Plan was within reason. In fact, 
the Plan called for far less 
money than ordinary invest- 
ment methods would require to 
get the same income. 


“Today, at the comparatively 
early age of 55, I have the 
things I want —life-long security 
and freedom to do as I please. I 
can laugh at the worries that 
used to haunt me. With an in- 
come of $150 guaranteed to me 
for life, I can be sure of comfort 
and happiness in the years 
ahead.” 


This story is typical.Wouldn’t 
you like to make sure of your 
own future? Wouldn’t you like 
to find out, for yourself, how the 
Phoenix Mutual Plan works? 
You can get the facts, without 
obligation, by sending for the 
booklet offered below. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Send the coupon and you will 
receive, by mail and without 
charge, a booklet which tells 
about the Phoenix Mutual Plan 
and how to qualify for it. This 
booklet explains how to get a 
life income of $10 to $200 a 
month or more, starting at age 
55, 60, 65 or 70. It shows how 
the Plan can protect you against 
emergencies, and how you can 
fit the Plan to your own needs, 
large or small. Don't delay. 
Don’t put it off. Send the cou- 
pon for your copy now. 


COPYRIGHT 1942, BY PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
517 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, your 32- 
Rr page illustrated book showing how to get a guaranteed 
ESTABLISHED 1851 income for life, beginning at age 55, 60, 65 or 70. | 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 
Retirement Ltcome Plan Date of Birth 


GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE Busi Address 
; Home Address. 


Name. 
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MAKING AVIATION HISTORY 


OUR ANSWER IS 





The aggressor’s first hour of shocking treach- 
ery is behind us. America is ready to an- 
swer on every front. To destroy attackers 
before they drop their death loads, ‘Bell 
Aircraft and the U. S. Army Air Forces 
five years ago developed the world’s only 
single engine fighter carrying a 37 mm. 
shell-firing cannon. Complete fire power, 
pictured above, consists of a 37 mm. can- 
_ non and 50 cal. and 30 cal. machine guns. 


Engineered for mass production, Airacobras 
are streaming off the line. Ever increasing 
this production is now the solemn pledge 
‘of every Bell worker. 





© Bell Aircraft Corporation, Buffalo and Niagara Falls, N. Y..: 
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LETTERS 





Soldiers and Climate 


When and if large numbers of troops are sent 
to the Philippines, Netherlands Indies, and 
other tropical climes, men chosen for this duty 
should be selected from those residing in our 
Southern and Western States; those to be 
transported to Siberia and the Aleutian Islands 
should come from the Northern and Eastem 
States. Physical examinations should also in- 
clude climate-adaptometer tests to determine 
the fitness for: prolonged duty in the tropical, 
temperate, or frigid zones, as the case may be. 

During the last war this phase of study was 
entirely overlooked, the men being assigned to 
foreign duty in more or less haphazard fashion. 
For instance, the Siberian Expeditionary Force 
of 1918-20 was composed mostly of men from 
the Philippines—the 27th and 31st Infantries— 
augmented with troops from California and 
the Southern States. Most of them arrived in 
Siberia in August 1918, wearing cotton (khaki) 
clothing. Many of them had never thrown 4 
snowball, let alone seeing snow or knowing of 
any temperature below 35 degrees above 7er0. 

All the veterans who served in Siberia will 


_attest to the cold, sometimes reaching some 70 


























mE From Terpene Chemistry 


-~-| Come Aids for Reclaiming Rubber 


E 
. HE efficient reclamation of rubber is both an economic MAKING RECLAIMED RUBBER PRODUCTS 
2 Seesmic and a patriotic apantian: But reclaiming rubber is only part of the job. Utilizing 
os Millions of worn and cast-off tires and other rubber prod- yéclaimed rubber is important, too. Here, two useful 
9 ucts are being salvaged to make available more rubber for __ Hercules resins are suggested: Staybelite* Resin, as a tacki- 
65 America’s requirements. fier that will retain its tack regardless of age or exposure 
67 It is reassuring to know that the rubber industry has long __ to air. Vinsol* Resin, a low-cost, chemical-resistant prod- 
a been prepared to step into this vastly geared-up program. _uct, is recommended as a stiffener. 
. Some of the many useful chemical products released by 
56 Hercules research in terpene chemistry are helping in RESTASSS: COE 
51 this immense task. ' We have cited but a few of the many useful chemical 
: Chief among these is Solvenol* which, blended with other materials made available by Hercules research in the vast 
§ chemicals, aids the reclamation process by penetrating and _ field of terpene chemistry. As research continues, others, 
46 softening the rubber mass. Normally, hundreds of thou- 10 doubt, will be found useful in rubber reclaiming. But 
64 sands of gallons of Solvenol are used annually in rubber products themselves are not necessarily the final answer. 
68 reclaiming; production has been stepped up to meet present- | We are working with rubber manufacturers and reclaimers 
zs day demands. in the belief that combined knowledge can discover im- 
: Another derivative for reclaiming rubber is Tarol*. This proved products—and better ways to use them. Likewise 
16 product, greatly improved by Hercules research in 1941, *° all of industry we say: Wherever our many chemical 
19 proved so satisfactory that we could not make enough to materials can be helpful, let’s work together—to do the 
from the go around. However, in 1942, production of this material best with what — have—and to improve upon this as 
ments of also will be greatly increased. en ee 






e 15. 
Still another aid in reclaiming is Staybelite* Resin 


(Hercules Hydrogenated Rosin) which is an excellent HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 






Gar INCORPORATED 
S, INC, plasticizer or softener. Wilmington Delaware 
ae @REG, U. S. PAT. OFF. BY HERCULES POWDER CO. 0-40 
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Copyright 1942, Hercules Powder Company 
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TURNING POINT i. oreater power efficiency! 


Pa 











72 H. P. CUT TO 48! 


In a well-known textile mill using plain lineshaft 
bearings, 50 H.P. motors on twister drives were 
over-loaded to 72 H.P. Weekly oiling was required, 
and costs of all other attendant ills were high. 
Installation of Fafnir Double Ball Bearing Hanger 
Boxes dropped motor loads to 48 H.P. — an im- 
mediate power saving of 33%! Cost of lubrication 
was cut over 90%! Production increased 5%! 

No other ball bearing units could have made 
this turning point to greater power efficiency and 
economy of operation so easy to attain. Fafnir 
alone offers the Wide Inner Ring Ball Bearing 
with Self-Locking Collar — that makes installation 
and removal so simple and easy. Only Fafnirs have 
the long-life Balanced Design — deeper races and 
larger balls. Whatever your bearing job, there is 
a Fafnir unit to handle it. The Fafnir Bearing 
Company, New Britain, Connecticut. 


FAFHIR 
DOUBLE HANGER BOX 


Rugged in con- 
struction, simple 
in désign — no in- 
ternal adjustments, 
no sleeves or adap- 
ters required. 


FAFNIRG24h Beare 





FOR AIRCRAFT, AUTOMOTIVE, RAILWAY AND 
GENERAL INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS 





The Balanced Line — Most Complete in America 
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degrees below, while they lived in old rail, 
boxcars' and i-nts, ecch heated by a sing 
Sibley stove when firewood was available, whi 
wasn’t vc y often, and, when it was, proved 
be so thoroughly frozen that it was alniost y 
izvitable. Many of us made the discove 
simultaneously—that the internal combust; 
of vodka, a fuel of extra high octane ratiy 
proved a satisfacory warmer-upper. 

. Those sent to the tropics should be of aye 
age to below average weight and endowed yj 
the faculty of sweating freely and easily, Th 
must be able to stand the glare of the }j 
tropical sun, and should acquire the ability 
take a noon siesta whenever the occasion 1 
sents itself. They should also learn to hold th 
likker, if not teetotalers, and be like the 
Britishers who, if they are able to walk into 
pub can also walk out under their own pow 
They will otherwise learn to like boiled wate 
as all fresh water in the Islands, China, Siber; 
and India is more or less contaminated with ir 
fective organisms. Fresh vegetables, unle 
brought in fresh from the States, likewise ay 
forbidden for the same reason. 

All overweight and fat should seek service i 
the cold zones. They stand the cold much be 
ter; their thyroid glands usually are not ove 
active, and body heat is not dissipated quickl 

On the question of “firewater,” if it sho 
come up and it usually does, vodka is the on} 
likker obtainable in Siberia. In the Philippine 
stick to beer, if the breweries have not all bee 
blitzkrieged. In China vodka (plain old-fash 
ioned unadulterated white mule), diluted wi 
boiled water when and if found. Lay off « 
“Honjee” and “Samshu,” also “Inkypie,” : 
three of which are allied in some manner 
sweet spirits of polecat! 

I don’t like to paint these gruesome detail: 
but as I managed to suffer some two and a hal 
years of this regimen in the last war, those go 
ing over now to finish the job can stand it si 
months. “V for Victory and Vodka!” 


R. ve R. Baronpes, M.D. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 




























































Commandos or Continentals? 


I notice in the Jan. 19 issue of Newswer 
that United States officials are seeking a na He: 


for the American units corresponding to th d 
British Commandos. May I suggest as tril an 
representative of the American spirit the nam and 
Minute Men? frot 
Sranuey W. Brow oi 
Indianapolis, Ind. onl 
The most obvious name would be “Continet oce 


tals.” They'll be going to the Continent; Amet Citi 
ca’s first army for liberty bore that nan une 
they'll doubtless “not give a continental” s oh 
long as they achieve their objective. 


Frank P. Napier Ac 


Dumont, N.J. he: 
Bin 

Suggestions: Frontiersmen, Rangers, Amer! So 
canos. bet 
Date Bevax del 

Nashville, Tenn. De 
wit 

for 


I SUBMIT NAME “AVENGERS.” 
EDWIN C. ROWORTH 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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**T here’s a meeting at Independence Hall tomorrow 
ele Ee hope something comes of it”’ 


HUS remarked John Maxwell 

Nesbitt, talking to a fellow 
citizen in early Philadelphia about 
the affairs of young America. 


He was thinking of ships and storms 
and piracy. . . and that ship-owners 
and shippers were being discouraged 
from venturing in trade with foreign 
countries. Discouraged, because the 
only insurance they could get against 
ocean hazards was from individual 
citizens who took the chance as 
underwriters . . . and too often were 
“broke’’ when called upon to pay. 
Active ocean trade meant so much to 
healthy growth of business and 
industry. 

So, at 10 o’clock in the morning of Decem- 
ber 10, 1792, in the same room in which 
delegates of the Colonies had signed the 
Declaration of Independence, Nesbitt met 


with other Philadelphians to discuss a plan 
for insuring ships with greater certainty. They 


founded Insurance Company of North 
America, with Nesbitt as president... and 
introduced to this continent the modern 
principle of giving insurance the sound back- 
ing of invested capital. Introduced for ships 
and soon applied to buildings against fire, 
the dependability of this new kind of insur- 
ance gave men renewed confidence to send 
ships to sea, erect factories, put money into 
business, build homes. Foreign trade was 
stimulated; commerce and industry at home 
grew by leaps and bounds. 


As the Nation spread westward, sound pro- 
tection was carried to every new community 
through the personal service of local agents. 
Today, in the further interest of 
property-owners, the North | 

America also maintains service 

offices throughout the country 

...to bring “head-office” tech- 

nical assistance within quicker 

reach of the North America 


Agents. As national life has progressed, this 
Company has kept developing ways to apply 
insurance to the new hazards and the new 
conditions. First the railroad, then the auto- 
mobile and now the airplane. What next? 


Mr. Nesbitt would be proud to know how his 
kind of insurance is serving his country today 
...and that his Company is still the alert 
pioneer in providing property-owners with 
dependable protection in step with changing 
needs. Something did come of that meeting. 


* * * 


Specify North America protection ...there 
is in your community a North America Agent, 
or a Broker, who, with the facilities of a 
nearby Company Service Office, is better 
equipped to give you personal advice. 


North America Agents are listed in Classified 
Telephone Directories under the name and 
“Eagle” emblem of Insurance Company of 
North America, Philadelphia . . . Capital: 
$12,000,000. Losses Paid: Over $457,000,000. 
Founded 1792. 


Other Companies of the North America Group: Indemnity Ins. Co. of 
North America @ The Alliance Insurance Co. of Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia Fire & Marine Insurance Co. @ National Security 
Insurance Co. @ Central Insurance Company of Baltimore. 


NO FORCE CAN STOP THE PROGRESS OF OUR COUNTRY 




















Unies your business is the exception, the “‘labor shortage’? you 
face is not a matter of beef, brawn and big biceps. 


It ts a shortage of skilled, trained men. 





This shortage 1s not merely a problem for Management. It is also 


a challenge to Management . . . a challenge, and a responsibility. 


By and large, Management has recognized and assumed this 


" responsibility. 


By and large, Management agrees that there is but one adequate 
solution to the problem .. . a solution that can be applied only by 


Management itself. 


That solution 1s training within Industry. 





For 35 years, the International Cor- 
respondence Schools have been co- 
operating with Management in the 
establishment and maintenance of 
training-within-Industry programs. 

The success of these programs 
is attested by the fact that today 
nearly 2800 industrial. concerns have 
current adult and apprentice train- 
ing agreements with I.C.S. Many 
of these agreements have been in 
effect for a period of 35 years. A great 
many more have been contracted 
during the past few months—for 
although the defense emergency did 
not create the problem, it has greatly 
accentuated it. 

The training programs resulting 
from these agreements are success- 
ful because they combine guidance 
and inspiration (provided by Man- 
agement) with a sound, practical 


teaching technique (provided by 
I.C.S.) . .. and because each pro- 
gram is “‘tailor-made” to fit a specific 
training problem. 

You are invited to write for a list of 
the concerns having current training 
agreements with I.C.S. ... and 
for your copy of the booklet, “The 
Business of Building Men.” We believe 
you will find it interesting and stim- 
ulating, in the light ’¢ 
today’s training wait 
Address Box 5368, 
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TRANSITION 


Birtupay: Hendrik Willem van Loon, 
Rotterdam-born American author, artist, 
and journalist; 60, Jan. 14. Queen Wil. 
helmina awarded the modern historian 
(“The Story of Mankind”) the Order of 
Knight of the Netherlands Lion. 


Marriep: Sheilah 


Graham, newspaper- 


5 oe woman, and Trevor 
Westbrook, adviser to 

: Lord Beaverbrook; at 
Arlington, Va., Jan. 





9. The two renewed 
(ELL AR. an acquaintanceship 
last summer in Eng- 
land, where Miss Gra- Wide World 
a AZ SCOTCH ham was assigned by Mrs. Westbrook 
the North American 
Newspaper Alliance. They met again last 
December; Westbrook accompanying his 
boss and Miss Graham reporting the 
Churchill-Beaverbrook mission . . . May- 
ing Hsi, 23, and Tseliang Soong, 40, at 
New York City, Jan. 16. She is a Colum- 
bia University student and member of a 
famous Chinese banking family; he is the 
fifth of the six American-educated Soong 
children . . . Tommye Adams, 21, artists’ 
model and dancer, and Lyle Talbot, 31, 
stage and screen star, in Kansas City, 
Jan. 17. 





Diep: Fred Fisher, 65, Tin Pan Alley 
composer-writer-publisher; a suicide, at 
New York City, Jan. 15. Born in Cologne, 
Germany, Fisher came to America in 1892 
and ten years later started his musical ca- 
reer. His innumerable successes included 
“Dardanella,” “Come Josephine, in My 
Flying Machine,” and “I’m Always Chas- 
ing Rainbows” ... Truman H. Talley, 50, 
executive vice president of Movietone 
News, Inc., producers of newsreels and 
short subjects, and former newspaper- 
man, in New York City, Jan. 18... 
Carole Lombard, 33, motion-picture ac- 
tress, in an’ airplane crash (see page 
26) ... The Duke of Connaught, 91, 
at Bagshot Park, Surrey, Jan. 16. The 
Duke witnessed the reign of five relatives: 
Victoria, his mother; Edward VII, his elder 
brother; George V, his nephew, and Ed- 
ward VIII and George VI, his grand- 
nephews. A field marshal and _ lifetime 
soldier, he was Governor General 
of Canada for. five years (1911-16). 

Princess Beatrice, his 
sister and junior by 
seven years, is now 
the only living child 
of Queen Victoria. 
The dukedom of Con- 
naught goes to & 
grandson, the 27-year- 
old Earl of MacDuf, 
an officer serving 
Wide World with a famous Scot- 
Connaught ._ tish regiment. 
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Youre Right the First Time 


WHEN YOU PICK FLUORESCENT 





_ LIGHTING FIXTURES LABELLED FLEUR-O-LIER?”’ 











le World 


artists’ 
ot, 37, 
City, 


Alley 
de, at 
ologne, oo 
n 1892 50 rigid tests by impar- FLEUR-O-LIERS are depend- FLEUR-O-LIERS must be tough! They must withstand, 

tial Electrical Testing able! General inspection without damage, any additional weights, strains or 

Laboratories guard FLEUR-O- like this by Electrical stresses which might be expected in service. It looks 

LIER value for you. This test, checking Testing Laboratories like a long pull ahead so, today, sturdiness and dura- 

temperature rise, is not only a safety fac- helps assure satisfacto- bility are more important than ever! You can be sure 
tor but assures most light from the lamps. ty, long-lived operation. of them with Certified FLEUR-O-LIERS. 
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FLEUR-O-LIERS ° 


Over 35 leading fix- 
ture manufacturers 
make FLEUR-O- 
LIERS, in 150 differ- 
ent sizes, types and 
designs. All carry the 
FLEUR-O-LIER guar- 
antee ... all are cer- 

ie = Bee tified by Electrical 

mare Testing Laboratories 
Certified ballasts and starters. | FLEUR-O-LIERS give maximum light out- Srmteeiee ae 
All must meet exacting stand- put, valuable help for vital ‘‘all-out” A ig 


; a i A i MAZDA lamp manu- 
ards. This test checks ballasts production. And their efficient light- facturers for your 
to insure reliable, balanced ing performance is verified by im- protection. Look for 


operation...important today! partial experts through tests likethis. the label when you buy! 


Se Si0ho4pys re 
FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURERS, 2110-1 Keith Bldg., Cleveland, Ohie 
Please send me FREE new booklet “50 
tem ae Standards for Satisfaction,” together with 
list of Fleur-O-Lier manufacturers. 
CERTIFIED FIXTURES FOR FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 
Name 
Participation in the FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURERS’ program is open 
4 A to any manufacturer who complies with FLEUR-O-LIER requirements 
er ving 
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China Boy not “nosy” 
about handkerchiefs 





No, there’s no reason why this No.1 China 
Boy, with his limited hand-picked trade, should 
make a mechanical business of counting the 
number of handkerchiefs that go under his 
expert iron. 


But it’s different in a big commercial laundry 
where handkerchiefs go through the auto- 
matic ironers in hundreds every day. There, on 
the ironer’s stacking mechanism, is a Veeder- 
Root Device counting every handkerchief as 
it passes a winking electric eye. So lists can 
be more quickly checked, losses more readily 
spotted, costs more closely controlled, ma- 
chine-efficiency more evenly maintained. 


Operating advantages like these are derived 
daily from Veeder-Root facts-in-figures, straight 
across all fields of American industry, from 
laundries to tank arsenals and plane plants. 
Of course, what counts most now is key de- 
fense work ... for which you can promptly 
get the types of Veeder-Root Counting De- 
vices you need. 


VEEDER-ROOT 


INCORPORATED 
Factories at Hartford and Bristol, Connecticut 
Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


In England, Veeder-Root Limited, (New address on request) 
In Canada, Veeder-Root of Canada Limited, Montreal, P. Q. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
ews,and What’s to be Expected 


Tomorrow’s 





Vashington Trends 


The informed consensus is that Landis 
ill soon emerge as undisputed top man 
»the OCD, with La Guardia and Mrs. 
boosevelt sidetracked . . . If Hull’s efforts 
restore Vichy sovereignty over St. Pierre 
nd Miquelon fail, the U.S. may try to 
ke over administration of the islands un- 
et the Havana Pact ... Washington now 
Hans a campaign to teach the public that 
rung men who stick to industrial jobs 
re vital workers, not “slackers” . . . Batt, 
rector of OPM’s materials division, will 
otinue rising in the Washington setup; 
he may become chairman of the Allies’ 
int supply council. 









Pacific Strategy Board 


look for formation of a new Pacific 
int strategy board in Washington to 
pervise prosecution of the war in the 


rient. The plan has sprung from the fact’ 


hat the Australians and the Dutch are still 
entful over their failure to get a more 
mominent role in the unified Pacific com- 
and. It also results partly from the ex- 
treme Australian, Dutch, and Chinese bit- 
emess over the Churchill-Roosevelt agree- 
ent to consider the Pacific fighting sec- 
dary to the defeat of Hitler. The Neth- 
lands and China are already sending 
pecial military missions to Washington to 
participate in the strategy conferences. 


New ‘America First’? 

A number of leading ex-isolationists are 
bow adopting a line of theught which may 
kcome the program for a new national or- 
bnization. Their argument is that the 
).§, should not indulge in a “planetarian 
rusade” to save the four freedoms through- 
but the world but should concentrate on 
lefending or regaining U.S. territory. The 
program is likely to call for wholehearted 
bupport of the defense-production cam- 
paign, putting primary emphasis on the 
racific war, avoiding close alliance with 
he Soviet, and opposing all international- 
t plans of the Union Now type. 













tio Rewards 


Behind Sumner Welles’ strong and con- 
dent speech at the start of the Rio con- 
rence was the fact that he had already 
ied up eighteen neighbor republics be- 








hind a solidarity program. And behind that 
fact are arrangements whereby practically 
every Latin American country will be well 
rewarded for its cooperation. Costa Rica 
is already being favored for its prompt sup- 
port after the Jap attack on Hawaii, re- 
ceiving $550,000 worth of defense mate- 
rials as “Lend-Lease assistance” as well as 
several millions for highway construction. 
The bait dangled before Argentina has in- 
cluded 100,000 tons of scarce American tin 
plate for canning its beef, priority on a 
long list of farm machinery, and special 
concessions regarding other vital supplies. 


Wallace and Rubber 


Vice President Wallace’s friends are ag- 
grieved by the charges (including those re- 
ported here) that he was one of the early 
opponents of large-scale production of 
guayule in the U.S. The fact is that Wal- 
lace did oppose _ subsidizing high-cost 
guayule production here, on grounds that it 
would result in a new pressure group like 
the beet-sugar bloc. However, as a con- 
sistent advocate of hemisphere self-suffi- 
ciency, Wallace has led in various move- 
ments to increase Brazilian rubber produc- 
tion, to encourage synthetic rubber manu- 
facture in the U.S., to finance experimenta- 
tion with both guayule and goldenrod, etc. 


Willkie Letdown 


Willkie’s friends insist Roosevelt pulled 
a fast one in naming him to the Presi- 
dent’s panel of labor umpires. Willkie, of 
course, had long ached for a top-rank war 
job, and Roosevelt obviously hadn’t wanted 
to give him one. Then, on Tuesday of last 
week, Willkie visited the White House for 
a private, unpublicized talk with Church- 
ill. As he accompanied Roosevelt to the 
room where Churchill was, the President 
chatted amiably but mentioned no job. 
However, just as the pair entered Church- 
ill’s room, Roosevelt said casually that he 
planned to make Willkie a labor umpire. 
Willkie couldn’t protest then and, before 
he had a chance to do so, the White House 
had announced the choice. 


National Notes 


The Townsendites are now dickering to 
get an AFL charter; if they don’t succeed, 
they are likely to try the CIO. . . One of 
Nelson’s first acts as war-production chief 
was to confer for several hours with 
Baruch, head of the 1918 War Industries 
Board . . . Willkie has long been trying 
in vain to arrange a conference with 
McNary, his 1940 running inate, who has 
been irked by Willkie’s post-election ac- 
tivities . .. Army people, studying what’s 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


known of Japanese bombing activities, now 
discount the reports that Japan has some 
superior bomb sight. 





Russo-Finn Failure 


Best information as of early this week 
was that there will be no separate peace 
between Finland and Russia in the imme- 
diate future. Backstage efforts to arrive 
at a peace formula have been under way 
for some time but have fallen through 
partly because of Nazi pressure. Also, 
Russia was not willing to let the Finns 
keep the regions they now occupy. Indica- 
tions are that fighting will continue in 
the far-northern areas with another at- 
tempt at peace being made in the spring. 


Trends Abroad 


New backstage Anglo-U.S. pressure is 
being exerted on Eire for bases, but with- 
out much sign of early success . . . German 
troop withdrawals from Yugoslavia are 
now large-scale, with the soldiers being 
sent to Italy, not to Bulgaria, where they 
would threaten Turkey . . . The Ciano- 
Ribbentrop missions to Bucharest were 
largely to obtain Hungarian troops to 
take over the occupation duty in Yugo- 
slavia ... Wary at first, both Washington 
and London now believe the reports of 
near-epidemic typhus in Eastern Europe; 
Britain is taking special port precautions 
to prevent importation of the disease .. . 
Look for Mexico to freeze prices on strate- 
gic war materials needed for the U.S. war 
machine. 


Nazi Gas Attacks? 


London and Washington now fear that 
Hitler will yet resort to gas attacks. 
They’ve learned authoritatively that the 
Germans have at least 25,000 tons of mus- 
tard gas stored away in underground 
tanks. The British feel Hitler has failed 
to use it only because he feared retaliation, 
but they believe he will get around to it if 
he continues meeting reverses. According- 
ly, they have made elaborate prepar tions 
for countering with gas attacks of their 
own. 


Nazi Orient Program 


Japan’s hurried efforts to organize Thai- 
land and the Philippines economically may 
well indicate Tokyo’s fear of Nazi post- 
war plans for the Orient after an Axis 
victory. Weeks before the Pacific war 
started, Tokyo had evidence indicating 
that Hitler had no intention of granting it 
full hegemony in the Far East. Japan 
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knew that crack Hitler agents like Fritz 
Wiedemann, Heinrich Stahmer, Hans 
Borchers, and Christian Zinsser were bus- 
ily trying to weld Nazi economic ties with 
the Nanking puppet government in China 
and with Indo-China. Tokyo also had rea- 
son to believe that German efforts to set- 
tle the China “incident” were motivated 
as much by a desire to obtain a Sino- 
German “understanding” as to free Ja- 
pan’s hands for a Pacific war. 


Axis Latin Plan 


Mexican counterespionage agents have 
uncovered evidence jndicating the Axis 
had an elaborate plan for armed disorders 
in South America at about the time of the 
Jap attack. Axis agents were notified to 
prepare for a “concerted armed move” in 
November, and Berlin sent Hans Wese- 
mann, ace Gestapo agent, to take charge. 
Arms of Spanish civil-war vintage and 
Greek and Yugoslav equipment were 
shipped aboard several freighters which 
left Spain the preceding month. Air forces 
“from abroad” were promised for the 
“M-day.” Organized Axis groups, includ- 
ing a secret Falangist (Spanish) Legion, 
were to launch simultaneous attempted 
coups in several states with the aim of di- 
verting the U.S. war effort. Just why the 
plans were later postponed isn’t now 
known. 


Mexico Sabotage 


Mexico, tipped off to Axis plans for 
trouble on a wide scale in South America, 
is currently taking elaborate precautions 
against an extensive Axis sabotage cam- 
paign. The government believes a wave of 
sabotage was scheduled for mid-December 
and then called off when the Rio Confer- 
ence was announced. Apparently it was 
feared such action would strengthen the 
hands of hemisphere solidarity proponents. 
The Poza Rica oil-field pipeline and har- 
bor installations at Vera Cruz were among 
the sabotage objectives, and guards in 
these areas have been substantially in- 
creased. 


Foreign Notes 


The Poles are now suiting sabotage to_ 


their own needs, stealing transmission belts 
from machines, which not only stops pro- 
duction until a new belt is procured, but 
provides the Poles with much-needed 
leather for shoes . . . Some 108 years after 
first publication, Buenos Aires has just 
banned Balzac’s “Droll Stories” as an im- 
moral book . . . Washington has learned 
that Gen. Artemio Ricarte, ousted Philip- 
pine imsurrectionist who for years has 
directed a Filipino secret society from 
Tokyo, is now back in Manila and will 
probably figure in any Japanese puppet 
government . . . The Banco Nacional de 
Mexico, a private institution, has started a 
new service: for a small fee it will pay 


light, telephone, water, and other city bills 
regularly, debiting the depositor’s account 
for the amounts paid. : 





Government and Business 


Cksieee for some withholding tax (per- 
haps about 5% of salaries and dividends) 
are now good; the withholding principle 
may be merged with the forced-savings 
plan, so that the citizen will get bonds 
or stamps equivalent to a part of the 
money withheld . . . Officials are now 
working out plans for rationing even re- 
capped tires . . . The proposal for a com- 
mittee to curb new capital issues (so they 
won’t compete with government bonds) 
has little chance now. Though the SEC 
wants it, most officials think it’s unneces- 
sary .. . Army Ordnance is asking plant 
managers to report any union restrictions 
that seem to slow down production. 


Plastic Cans 


The rush to produce substitutes for tin 
cans may lead to one far-reaching result— 
development of a plastic film which can 
replace tin as the coating on the sheet steel 
used for cans. Several plastic companies 
are hurrying experiments along this line, 
and present signs indicate a fair chance for 
success. It’s considered possible that plas- 
tic-coated cans may permanently replace 
the tin can for many purposes. 


Defense Bond Hitch 


The Treasury is losing some of its en- 
thusiasm for the campaign to have com- 
panies pay bonuses in the form of Defense 
Bonds. Reason: An unexpectedly large 
number of citizens who received bonds as 
bonuses or as Christmas presents have al- 
ready started trying to convert them into 
cash, although none of them are convert- 
ible until held 60 days. Treasury officials 
fear there will be a rush to cash in the 
bonds when March 15 income-tax pay- 
ments come due. 


Business Footnotes 


Indications are that Canada will emulate 
the U.S. and ban auto manufacture after 
March 31 . . . Despite its initial failure to 
gain a part in the management of the auto 
industry, the CIO is now mapping similar 
attempts in the aircraft and steel industries 
. .. Senator O’Daniel’s announcement that 
the University of Texas had developed a 
means of making rubber from natural gas 
proves premature; the university’s experi- 
ments have by no means resulted yet in a 
process that’s commercially practical. 





Movie Lines 


r 

The Army’s Signal Corps is planning 
to take over Paramount’s Long Island 
studios to turn out training films .. . 





NEWSWEE 


Twentieth Century-Fox is trying to 
British permission for Richard Gree, 
who left Hollywood in 1940 to join th 
British Army, to return to star in a pid 
ture about RAF cadets training in A 
zona .. . M-G-M has scheduled a picty 
about autograph hounds to be called “T) 
Youngest Profession.” 


Communiqué Troubles 


The Army and Navy are striving to 
up foolproof systems for putting out vw; 
communiqués. Those rushed out early 
the war were spotted with minor erro 
For example, an Army communiqu 
charging the Japs with deliberately choo 
ing Sunday for attacks, said the Philip 
pine drive started “Sunday, Dec. 7. 
though it actually began Monday, Dee. § 
Philippine time. The Navy got mixed y 
on the date Wake Island fell. There hay 
also been cases of misspelled names, etc 
which have given careful reporters a head 
ache. However, recent communiqués hay 
been free from such errors. 


Imaginative Reporting 


Walter Farr, Washington corresponden 
of The London Daily Mail, is noted fo 
his “I learned” style of writing and for hi 
fictionized reporting. But fellow corre 
spondents credit him with a new high ig 
covering the dramatic but dignified scen¢ 
when Roosevelt addressed Congress on 
Dec. 8. His story read: “A great cry fo 
vengeance went up in the tapestried cham 
ber of the House of Representatives 
Where I was standing, on the floor of the 
House, behind the back row of congress 
men, people clambered up on the rails 
and began shouting ‘Death to the Japa 
nese Devils’ . . . Women were fainting i 
the gangways and falling on congressmen 
. . . Onto the rostrum walked the Presi 
dent of the United States . . . People 
whistled, screamed, and yelled. Wome 
flung their hats in the air.” 


Chess ‘War’ 


One of the oddest war sidelights has 
been the violent intrusion of Nazi race 
theories into chess. The story is known t 
few except chess fanatics, but in recetl 
weeks Alexander Alekhine, world ches 
champion who lives in occupied Franc 
has written a series of articles for the 
Dutch and German press distinguishing 
between “Aryan” and “Jewish” chess 
Alekhine’s argument is that Aryan chess 
players are bold, inventive risk takers 
while Jewish players move slowly, play 
defensively, and “seek to win by boring 
their opponents.” Now plans are being 
laid to boycott: Alekhine when interna- 
tional chess tournaments are resumed 
after the war. Some of the better-known 
chess masters have already indicated that 
they won’t sit in the same tournament with 
him again. 
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Rich > 


NOTHING OLD-FASHIONED about Hotel 
Pennsylvania’s beautiful rooms de- 
signed especially for women! Special 
decorations, unusual services, handy 
accessories. Closets have hat stands, 
skirt hangers, covered dress hangers. A 
word from you and we’ll supply a shower 
cap, electric iron, soap flakes — many 
other thoughtful little gadgets. 





NOTHING OLD-FASHIONED about Hotel 
Pennsylvania’s great lobby...or the gay 
restaurants and public rooms! Many of 
them have been redecorated and refur- 
nished — and we haven’t finished yet. 
Above, the beautiful, newly decorated 
lobby that’s getting “oh’s” and “ah’s” 
from guests. 







NOTHING OLD-FASHIONED about Hotel 
Pennsylvania bedrooms! Our huge, con- 
tinuing program of refurnishing and re- 
decorating has worked wonders for you. 
Hundreds and hundreds of rooms ready 
now...more coming! Above, a view of 
the lovely new State Suite in the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. 





“I The Slogan that won't let us rest 
F Here at the Hotel Pennsylvania, we’ve got a slogan that reads: 

pon e e e ° 
a fo Nothing Old-fashioned but the Hospitality 
1 for hi We like this slogan because it keeps us continually on the job 

corre thinking up new ways to keep Hotel Pennsylvania out in front 
i I as one of the finest hotels you’ve ever set foot in. 
rey You’ll like this slogan because your next visit to Hotel | 
ery fo Pennsylvania will prove to you that we’ve been mighty suc- e Lf) 
re cessful in living up to the promises it contains. Literally from ‘ . alg 
eee, cellar to roof, new and exciting changes have been made—and rescore ee ee 
r of thg are still being made. Hotel Pennsylvania. Dozens of unusual 
ongress The one thing that has not changed is the warm hospitality conveniences and special services are 
he rails for which Hotel Pennsylvania is famous among travelers. yours without a penny extra charge. For 
, Japa Why not stay here on your next trip to New York... and se ni Re9 wa ie a vs Gicuemt 
iting 1 : 5 9 and all necessary toilet articles. Or we 
aaa enjoy all the good things we’ve done for you? provide anything from a typewriter to 
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_ AMONG THOSE Wuo TraveL 
TO NEW York... 


HOTEL 







an ice bag, to name but a few. 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 


James H, McCabe, General Manager 







The Statler Hotel in New York 
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_ IS FIRST CHOICE! 






Rates begin at prices shown 


Fire-Fighters 
for the Air Fighters of the 





INTERNATIONAL FIRE TRUCKS 
On the Alert at Airfields—Coast to Coast! 


H™ is one job that calls for flawless 
performance. Fire, grim hazard of 
the air stations, must be held in check. 
This is the 24-hour-a-day duty of a 
great fleet of Internationals at R.C.A.F. 
bases throughout Canada. 


When these big, red fire-fighters roar 
into headlong action, all truck -driving 
rules are off! Headed for the scene of 
disaster, the main idea is to get there 
fast. Rough going—breakneck speeds— 
total disregard for the good of the truck 
—these are the harsh demands they 
must meet. Powerful, flexible, and fast, 
these Internationals are typical of the 
finest hauling equipment on earth. 

In every corner of the world truck- 


men depend on Internationals—forthese 
trucks go everywhere, haul everything 
a truck can haul. From Rangoon to 
Rio, from Halifax to Cape Horn, from 
Sydney to Shanghai and on the Burma 
Road, Internationals are working 
everywhere, rolling up their reputa- 
tion for performance and dependability. 


Here in the United States, where 
Internationals are designed and built, 
veteran operators say that these trucks 
do a better job of hauling and do it 
more economically than anything else 


~ on wheels. And truckmen have backed 


that up for each of the past ten years 
by putting more heavy-duty Interna- 
tionals on the road than any other make. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue 





Chicago, Illinois 





Ready for Action! 


HIS R.C.A.F. pilot looks aloft and pre- 

parestotake off, ready for any emergency. 
... At Harvester factories in this country 
and Canada, men are looking forward and 
helping to strengthen Democracy for the job 
ahead. They are rapidly increasing produc- 
tion on a wide variety of military equip- 
ment. In the U.S. this includes International 
Trucks for the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps, crawler TracTracTors, 155-millimeter 
gun carriages, shell cases, and intermediate 


-artillery. This Company is dedicating its 


activities to the achievement of Victory. 
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On a 


Navy Hits Back at Axis, 
Sinking Vessels Off Tokyo Bay; 
Army Planes Join Sea Fight 


The grimness of war was thrust home to 
both American and Japanese last week by 
naval action on the doorsteps of their prin- 
cipal cities. Submarines prowled the East 
Coast of North America and ships began to 
sink all the way from Canada to South 
Carolina. At the same time, an American 
submarine, lying just outside of Tokyo 
Bay, sank three Jap freighters—an achieve- 
ment that climaxed the United Nations’ 
best naval week in the Pacific since the 
outbreak of the war. 

In the Atlantic, the sudden clamping 
down of Navy censorship, after the first 



































Submarine Attacks on Doorstep 
Bring War Home to Americans 


submarine attacks, obscured the progress 
of the raiding campaign off the Eastern 
Coast. But by the start of this week two 
things were certain—an all-out submarine 
hunt was being pressed by Navy and Army 
units ranging from sub chasers and destroy- 
ers to patrol planes and blimps, while five 
ships had been sent to the bottom, includ- 
ing three tankers off the United States 
coast, 


Atlantic 
The first news of the undersea menace 
in the Atlantic, presumably German 


U-boats, came on Jan. 13 when the Cana- 
dian authorities announced that a 10,000- 
ton steamship, which they did not iden- 
tify, had been torpedoed and sunk some 
160 miles off the Nova Scotian coast—with 
the loss of more than 90 lives. Most of the 


Allied spirit: Undaunted survivors of the torpedoed Panamanian tanker Norness give the victory sign 


casualties were Chinese crewmen and pas- 
sengers who froze to death in the ship’s life- 
oats. 

Next day, about 1:30 a.m., at a point 
some 60 miles southeast of the eastern tip 
of Long Island and only 150 miles from 
New York, a torpedo crashed without 
warning into the port side of the German- 
built 9,577-ton tanker Norness, a three- 
year-old Norwegian vessel sailing under 
Panamanian registry. The explosion shat- 
tered the radio mast and splattered the 
ship and men with oil. 

The crew, with no time to man the list- 
ing vessel’s 3-inch afterdeck gun, dashed 
for the boats. Meanwhile, the raider, a 
shadowy splotch in the darkness, slowly 
circled the ship and hit her with two more 
torpedoes, to make sure that undam- 
aged compartments wouldn’t keep her 
afloat. 

Soon after dawn, the half-frozen raft rid- 
ers were sighted by naval aircraft and 
were revived by sandwiches and flasks of 
hot coffee dropped on a line from a blimp, 
which also summoned a Coast Guard ves- 
sel to the rescue. In addition, other sur- 
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WAR TIDES 








East Coast Danger: Mines Laid By Submarines 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


The Germans are familiar with 
our shores, having operated off them 
in a limited way during the last war 
(see map, page 17). Undoubtedly they 
had their present campaign of harass- 
ment planned before war was declared, 
and gave the preference, at least for 
first operations, to submarine raiding 
over long-range bombings as being more 
efficient for the energy expended. To 
cover the distance from Europe to this 
country, more than 3,000 miles, would 
require about sixteen days’ steaming 
at most economical speed, so it will be 
seen that the Nazis did not lose much 
time in putting their plan into opera- 
tion once war was declared. 

Except that the distance from base 
to operating ground precludes opera- 
tions on the blitz scale, our East Coast, 
from Cape Cod to Hatteras, would be 
excellent fishing grounds for hostile 
submarines. Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, and the ports on Chesapeake 
Bay all lie in this area. The waters for 
60 miles off the coast—before the 100- 
fathom curve is met and the depth 
becomes too great—are excellent for 
mining operations. 

This is quite different from our Pa- 
cific Coast, where in general the 100- 
fathom curve runs rather close to the 
shore. The soundings in the waters off 
our principal Atlantic cities are about 
the same as those around the British 
Isles, where mines have taken such a 
toll of seacraft. The records show that 
small craft operating in these waters 
have suffered losses almost equal to 
those inflicted by shore-based hostile 
aircraft. 


There is this point in our favor, 
however. In European waters aircraft 
do most of the mine laying. On our 
own coast this is not possible, so the 
work must be entrusted to the long- 
range submarine, the results being less 
efficient. : 

The records, which of course cannot 
be kept up to date, show that Germany 
has about 26 big submarines with a 
probable sea range of 7,000 to 12,000 
miles. Some of them, in addition to 
carrying torpedoes, can be fitted as 
mine layers. Therefore, while sinkings 
from torpedoes will continue until such 
times as ships sailing from our ports 
can be well protected, one of the great- 
est menaces to our coastwise and trans- 
ocean traffic will come from mines. 
These watch and wait for their prey 


long after the submarine has disap- 
peared from the scene. 

As for our own conduct of the war 
at sea, unfortunately the excellent 
speech made by Secretary Knox at the 
Conference of Mayors in Washington 
Jan. 12 was misinterpreted by some 
sources in the Far East. No one can 
gainsay the fact that Germany is a 
greater menace than Japan, but the 
statement that “the elements of distance, 
of time, and the necessarily wide dis- 
tribution of our naval forces preclude 
... an early conclusive showdown with 
the Japanese Navy” was given the 
meaning that our Navy was neglecting 
the Far East and according it a very 
secondary role. Any strategist con- 
versant with the art of the efficient 
conduct of sea war would know this 
to be far from accurate. 

To get a true picture, compare opera- 
tions going on in the Mediterranean 
with those now going on in the China 
Seas. In the former, Axis forces are 
endeavoring to secure appropriate air 
bases and air control in order to move 
troops where needed. The distances in- 
volved are only 200 miles, yet British 
counterefforts have thus far held the 
fort, and of the toll taken of Axis sea 
transportation, British submarines can 
claim more than 50 per cent. 

Japan has a hard problem in the 
China Seas. Her sea communications 
extend over 2,000, miles. They include 
the Malay Peninsula and various points 


in the Philippines and Netherlands 


Indies. Every air. base captured or 
landing made requires troops and sup- 
plies to be moved by water. All of 
these are menaced by submarine attack 
and air bombing. These waters are a 
natural for operations of this character, 
including sea mining against the enemy. 


The record of the Netherlands 
Indies Navy and Air Force is a strik- 
ing example of what can be accom- 
plished by small forces in this type of 
warfare. The recent exploits of our 
own submarines in sinking important 
Japanese units bring this truth home. 
Our sea strategy calls for a strong sub- 
marine and air-bombing offensive in 
the Mediterranean of the Orient, which 
undoubtedly our Navy is taking care 
of. Even if the blue water fleet does 
not sail at once, it is incorrect to think 
that our Navy has neglected the Orient 
or failed to take strong measures there 
which will net the best results. 
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vivors were picked up by a destroyer 
and a fishing boat. Only two men were 
lost. 

Scarcely had this episode run its course 
when the 6,768-ton tanker Coimbra, flying 
the flag of a “foreign ally,” was sunk off 
Long Island about 100 miles east of New 
York. However, the Navy only confirmed 
this casualty, and the fact that an “up. 
known number” of survivors had been 
rescued after a flood of confusing reports 
(see page 62). 

Next on the casualty list was the 6,635. 
ton Standard Oil freighter Allan Jackson, 
Hit by two torpedoes off the North Caro. 
lina coast on Sunday morning, she burst 
into flames and sank in five minutes. Later, 
thirteen survivors were picked up from a 
lifeboat, but it was feared that 23 other 
crew members had perished. 

Then, on Monday, the 8,206-ton Gulf Oil 
tanker Malay was attacked off the Atlantic 
Coast but later made poi. despite her 
wounds. Meanwhile, survivors of still an- 
other U-boat victim—a Panamanian freight- 
er torpedoed off Canada several days earlier 
with the loss of all but six of the 37-man 
crew—were landed at a Canadian port. 

To old-timers, these attacks in Amer- 
ica’s front yard recalled similar U-boat 
sallies in the previous war. They reached a 
peak between May and September 1918. 
Before the war ended, U-boats in North 
American Atlantic waters accounted for 
91 ships of all kinds, including many small 
fishing vessels, or a total of nearly 200,000 
tons. 


Pacific 


That the United States can give this 
kind of sea warfare as well as take it was 
demonstrated by the Navy’s announce- 
ment that one of its submarines had sunk 
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three enemy freighters off Tokyo Bay. mee 
This meant that the submarine had pene- [Mj Signi; 
trated probably to within about 100 miles Com 
of the Japanese capital and its port of bait 
Yokohama, and even closer to Yokosuka, ‘call 
Nippon’s chief naval base. ud 
Earlier in the week, the Navy had an- the gn 
nounced that an American submarine one 
somewhere in the Pacific had sunk a doubt 
17,000-ton Japanese merchant liner of the weapo 
Yawata class. Ships of this type, con- ig 
vertible into aircraft carriers, are the sheila 
pride of the Nipponese mercantile ma- ships 
rine. | 
These reports of submarine warfare were we 
topped by a Navy communiqué which moi 
claimed that Asiatic Fleet action had sunk One | 
five more Japanese ships, two large cargo to get 
vessels and three transports. This raised ib 
the Army and Navy score to 35 Japanese Anot} 
ships—one battleship, one cruiser, five de- troop 
stroyers, five submarines, and 23 supply, [i the A 
transport, merchant, and miscellaneous ary 
ships. fren 


Even better news from the Southwest- 
ern Pacific was the detailed report on the diplo 
Asiatic Fleet’s escape from the Philip- of th 
pines. On Jan. 14 the Navy revealed 
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000 fmgthat Admiral Thomas C. Hart, now Com- 
mander-in-Chief of all Allied naval forces 
n the Far East, had not only succeeded in 
bringing its entire combat group into 
this friendly waters, presumably in the Nether- 
ae lands Indies, but had safely withdrawn the 
Biting cumbersome fleet train consisting of slow- 
sunk fq moving tankers, supply ships, tenders, tug- 
Bay. boats, and other auxiliaries, 
ene- [Significance 
ne” Commerce raiding by submarines close 
eg to an enemy’s shores proved to be strate- 
/ gically sound in the last war. Whether 
see such will be the case again in the face of 
wie the greater effectiveness of land-based air 
Med power remains to be seen. There is little 
t the doubt that Army planes were one of the 
he weapons that made the Pacific Coast wa- 
the ters too hot for Jap submarines which 
pied shoved off for home after sinking only two 
ships in December. 
wae It seems probable, however, that the 
hich Atlantic coast raids last week had other 
ail motives as well as harassment of shipping. 
one One possibility was that the Nazis hoped 
ial to get Prime Minister Churchill aboard a 
all warship on his return trip to England. 
a Another was that they hoped to intercept 
oply, troop transports which might be crossing 
i the Atlantic. Moreover, the raids coincided 
with the opening of the Pan American con- 
ol ference at Rio de Janeiro, and hence could 
ee stve as timely propaganda for pro-Axis 


ilip- 


diplomats seeking te discredit the prestige 
saled 


of the United States. 





Newsweek map—Starworth 


U-boats on the doorstep again: This war’s first submarine raid on ship- 
ping along the Eastern Seaboard began last week. The map, showing 
comparisons with the last war, does not list 51 small ships sunk in 1916-18 


MacArthur’s Stand 


When. Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s de- 
fenders of Luzon withdrew to the moun- 
tains, swamps, and jungles of the Bataan 
Peninsula for a final stand, insiders figured 
they might keep fighting for a month. If 
the Japs tried frontal attacks, the line was 
expected to stand firm, but if they re- 
sorted to heavy dive bombing MacArthur’s 
valiant men were accorded little chance of 
holding out even for 30 days. 

In the two weeks since then, the Japs 
have been trying all the tricks in their bag 
in an effort to dislodge the defenders. They 
tried infiltrating into MacArthur’s terri- 
tory and wound up with stiff losses. They 
tried heavy artillery and were repaid with 
interest when eleven of their batteries 
were knocked out by American guns. Then 
last week they threw everything available 
against the right flank containing Bataan’s 
only good road. For two days the battle 
raged, with specially trained Jap shock 
troops out in front. When the pressure 
lessened, MacArthur’s forces were still in 
their positions and the Japs were back 
where they started, with fewer men. 

While this made cheering news, the com- 
muniqué describing the battle had its 
ominous side. After two weeks of rela- 
tively little air activity in the Philip- 
pines, the attackers had been supported 
by swarms of dive bombers—the weapon 
to which the American forces are most 
vulnerable. 
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In praise of the defense of Bataan, Gen- 
eral MacArthur said: “Six weeks of hard 
fighting have made veterans of the sol- 
diers of the Philippine Army. 








Singed Spoils 

Soot-stained palms stirred in the breeze 
on ‘Tarakan last week—the symbol of a 
singed victory. It was chiefly for the Bor- 
neo island’s oil, a yield of 960,000 tons a 
year, that the Japanese launched their in- 
vasion on Jan. 11. It was to keep it out of 
their hands that the little Dutch garrison 
resisted heroically for 24 hours—sinking 
two Jap destroyers and a landing sloop in 
the fight—till the pumps and derricks had 
been destroyed by hammer and torch, till 
the wells were geysers of flame. The Jap- 
anese, who obtained only a driblet of oil 
-in their conquest of British Sarawak, 
failed, said a Dutch communiqué, to get 
even “a drop” in Tarakan. 


Policy 

In announcing their scorched-earth pol- 
icy at the very outset of the war, the Dutch 
followed the immediate example of the 
Chinese and Russians. The words “scorched 
earth” came into common currency in 
1937, shortly after Chiang Kai-shek in a 
series of lectures before a gathering of 
Chinese leaders in Kuling enunciated the 
principle that all property useful to the 
enemy must be removed or destroyed in 
case of retreat. The Chinese thereupon be- 
gan the process of removing whole facto- 
ries and even the rails of railways to 
the hinterland. In the retreat up the 
Yangtze from Shanghai whole cities were 
destroyed. 

Joseph Stalin, in his broadcast of July 
3, 1941, made the scorched-earth policy a 
cardinal point in Soviet tactics: “In case 
of forced retreat of Red Army units, all 
rolling stock must be evacuated; to the 
enemy must not be left a single engine, a 
single railway car, not a single pound of 
grain or a gallon of fuel.” Literal obedience 
to this ukase played a large part in Ger- 
man reverses. 

While the phrase “scorched earth” is of 
modern coinage, the concept is old. The 
Russians themselves systematically de- 
stroyed their stores as they retreated from 
Napoleon in 1812 and they ended -by burn- 
ing Moscow. There are yet earlier examples: 
(1) Wellington, in his Portuguese cam- 
paign of 1810, stripped the countryside 
in order to prevent the French from living 
on the land; (2) the Scots, retreating be- 
fore Cromwell in 1650, swept the territory 
south of Edinburgh clear of population and 
provisions; (3) there are even strong in- 
dications that Fabius Maximus adopted 
similar tactics in his retreat from Hannibal 
in the Second Punic War, 217 B.C. 

In these precedents, however, destruc- 
tion of the defenders’ own territory was 
an incidental rather than an integral part 
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General Bennett with his Aussie defenders of Singapore 


of the campaign. It remained for the era 
of the total war to make it a preconceived 
strategy. 


Perseverance 


Before the flames had died down on 
Tarakan, the Dutch reaffirmed their in- 
tention to pursue the scorched-earth policy 
wherever the Japanese struck: 

The week passed, however, without any 
necessity to repeat the operation. Land 
engagements were limited to fighting around 
Menado in Northern Celebes. Here, United 
Nations’ cooperation was again demonstrat- 
ed on Jan. 17 when five American Army 
bombers attacked Menado’s airport and in 
a fray with Jap fighters shot down nine of 
the enemy, against two American bombers 
lost and one damaged. On the other hand, 


Jap planes bombed Northern and Central _ 


Sumatra and other Indies points. 





City in a Storm 


Mercifully for the Australians, the sod- 
den Malay skies opened wide on Tuesday, 
Jan. 13, and a tropical deluge, accom- 
panied by thunder and lightning, swept 
the peninsula. Rubber groves became 
quagmires and open-cut tin mines gigantic 
puddles. Day turned to watery night in 
the jungles where the trunks of the gharu 
trees almost lost their. silvery luster and 
the durian fruit rotted with the peculiar 
stench that the British novelist H. L. 


Tomlinson ‘once likened to “escaping gas. 
in a mortuary.” The tempest even silenced 
the burong charik kapan, or “shroud- 
tearing bird,” whose slow, deliberate notes 
remind superstitious Malays of ripping 
cloth, grave clothes, and death. 

The epic storm coincided with Singa- 
pore’s desperate hour and the decision of 
Maj. Gen. Henry Gordon Bennett to send 
his Aussie reserves into battle. For months, 
the men, many of them lumberjacks from 
Queensland, had been trained in jungle 
warfare. They were hard and _ bronzed, 
and their garb, outdoing the Japs in scanti- 
ness was only shorts and boots. 

The redheaded Bennett, one of the 
youngest division commanders in France 
during the 1914-18 war, and now at 54 in 
charge of the Empire’s most critical front, 
stood solid and grim as the men were 
loaded into motor convoys. “You will not 
see,” he remarked, “any wild hilarity or 
schoolboy cheering. These men are on 
their way to-do a job.” 

The job was one for supermen. Weary 
British and Indian troops were falling back 
everywhere before Japanese tanks and dive 
bombers. The sudden appearance of the 
Allied generalissimo, Sir Archibald P. Wa- 
vell, at the front bespoke a critical hour. 

It was then that the Aussies, shielded 
by the storm, rushed into the battle and 
momentarily stopped the Japanese. Ex- 
hilarated, they roared out their determina- 
tion to inflict even more “jippo” (hell) on 


' the enemy. 
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The elation, however, was short-lived, 
The invaders forged ahead, got a bridge. 
head on the south bank of the Muar River 
only 85 miles north of Singapore, and 
claimed that their advance units had 
plunged on to a point within 25 miles of 
the fortress. The RAF, with fresh rein. 
forcements—but still short of the air gy. 
periority promised by officials last week— 
machine-gunned a “long serpentine line of 
transport vehicles” on the Gemas-Tampin 
road and set up more than 50 fires. Fighte, 
planes dived on barges at the mouth of the 
Muar, leaving a litter of floating bodie 
and wreckage. 

Singapore itself battled raging fires, 
Daily bombings reached a furious climax 
at the week end when two waves of bomb- 
ers and fighters, 70 in all, caused 250 casu- 
alties and ignited an oil depot in the naval 
base. The defenders were able to claim a 
certain total of only four enemy planes for 
the whole week. 





Military Jewel 


Proud, British-hating Burmese told H. 
G. Wells a few years ago: “We are the 
Trish of the East.” 

Their claim to the title included a han- 
kering after self-government and a de- 
termination to stay out of the war. Native 


Buddhist monks, or pongyis, shaven-polled 


and yellow-robed, buzzed through the pop- 
ulace, denouncing the British. Disorders 
developed into crime waves; soon one 
Burmese out of every 215 was lodged in 
jail. 

Jolted into action, London detached 
Burma from India and gave it a quasi- 
dominion status. Opposition to the British 
was still pushed, however, by the first 
premier, Dr. Ba Maw, who landed in jail. 
His successor, 40-year-old U Saw,* estab- 
lished secret contact with the Japanese. A 
sauve, wily figure out of Oriental melo- 
drama, clad in native flaring skirt, a sik 
gaung-baung wound around his head, U 
Saw flitted mysteriously around London, 
Washington, Honolulu, and Cairo. Last 
week he was taken out of circulation by 
the British who refused to divulge where 
he was arrested. 

The Burmese, in general, remained, like 
the Irish, aloof to the struggle that surged 
around their shores. 


Awakening 

Willy-nilly, Burma found itself last 
week being shaped into one of the En- 
pire’s bastions in the Pacific war. Without 
so much as “by your leave,” the British 
commander, 51-year-old Lt. Gen. Thomas 
Jacomb Hutton, was whipping his polyglot 





*Burmese eschew surnames. Their give? 
names are often prefixed with rough equivalents 
of Mr., such as Maung, Ko (literally ‘brother, 


a polite but familiar title), and U (literally. 


‘uncle,’ applied as a term of respect). The word 
for rascal, nga, is often a term of endearment. 
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ass of English, Indians, Burmese, and 
hinese into a potential force with which 
» attack the Japanese in Indo-China, 
hailand, and Malaya. 

The RAF, a melting pot of pilots from 
he mother country, Australia, Canada, 
ind South Africa, augmented by Ameri- 
ans who had been fighting for China 
(NEWSWEEK, Jan. 19), was being organ- 
zed into a formidable striking power. Hut- 
on received reinforcements during the 
veek, but the only ones announced were 
bnti-aircraft batteries for Rangoon and 
other key points and additional ground 
rews for the airfields. At the same time 
, Chinese expeditionary force, the sec- 
ond within a fortnight, marched inta 
Burma. 

The offensive, however, still lay with the 
Japanese. Following their earlier coups in 
taking Victoria Point and Bokpyin in the 
long corridor facing Thailand, they drove 
on to capture the port of Tavoy. Japanese 
air squadrons, continuing the attacks of 
the preceding week, dropped bombs on 
Rangoon. In a show of bravado two of 
the invading pilots arrived with their 
lights on. 

Burma loomed as an immense military 
prize. Its control would shut off the Burma 
Road, the only route for coordinating the 
Anglo-Chinese war effort. At the same 





Butterfly : Rather than lend her 
harm to Jap-bossed movies, Miss 
u Tieh, Chinese glamor girl better 
nown as Butterfly Wu, fled Shang- 
a for Hong Kong. Last week it 

became known that the Japs had 
aught up with her. The name of Hu 

Pieh appeared on the list of those 

killed during the siege of the British 

outpost. She was struck by shrapnel. 
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The German Retreat Is Not a Rout 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


Picschocits abandonment of Mos- 
cow in the winter of 1812 was a volun- . 
tary move taken to prevent the necessi- 
ty for a forced withdrawal later. After 
the movement was under way, the re- 
tirement, through enemy pressure, de- 
veloped into a general retreat. And 
finally, under organized enemy haras- 
sing attacks and the incursions of 
guerrilla bands, plus the cold and snows 
of a Russian winter and lack of food 
supply, the retreat was turned into a 
rout. 

On the present Russian front, the 
Germans are abandoning many forward 
positions and executing local forced 
withdrawals. But their widely separated 
retrograde movements should not be 
interpreted as a general retreat, nor 
is their any indication that the move- 
ment has turned into a rout in the 
sense of the technical military term 
descriptive of “an overwhelming defeat, 
throwing the retreating force into 


confusion and causing a_ disorderly 
flight.” 


A study of the German position in 
Russia reveals that the line registering 
the high-water mark of the advance 
attained at the end of last November 
has been broken, smashed here and 
thrown back there, but that the organ- 
ized front facing the enemy still holds 
and that the bulk of the Nazi Armies 
remains intact. 

In the north, Leningrad is still sur- 
rounded and under siege. On the central 
front, although hammered by attack and 
threatened with encirclement, the Ger- 
mans still hold a key position within 60 
miles of Moscow. In the south central 
sector, the outpost position, registering 
the high-water mark of the advance 
across the top of the Ukraine, remains 
in German hands. In the extreme south, 
the German line continues anchored on 
the Sea of Azov. And at all of these 
points the German front is more than 
500 miles from the jumping-off lines. 
Thus it will be seen that the Nazi with- 
drawals are not in the nature of a 
general retreat and are far from being 
a military rout. 

It is clear, however that the Nazis are 
being driven hard, that their defense is 
showing many weak spots, that their 
anchor points are being threatened, and 
that the Russian winter, plus a lack of 
supplies, may force a falling back to 


a problem similar to that which con- 
fronted the Russians when they began: 
their withdrawals. The Red Army, how- 


some prepared line well to the rear. 
In the execution of such a movement, 
should it come to pass, Germany faces 


ever was well trained in the scheme 
of the defensive maneuver, while the 
Wehrmacht is not. Never before has 
Hitler’s Army been halted. Never be- 
fore has it been forced to pass from 
the offensive to the defensive. And 
never before has it been forced to ex- 
ecute withdrawals to fixed positions 
and engage in positional warfare. In 
addition to the technical problems of 
the defensive, the Germans are faced 
with the difficulties of housing their 
army under conditions imposed by a 
severe Russian winter. 


Even these major problems and 
handicaps are not insurmountable and 
to some extent are tempered by the 
favorable military position of the 
present German front, the flanks of 
which are secured by a formidable in- 
trenched area in the north and a sea 
in the south. The lines of supply, com- 
munication, and retreat run directly to 
the rear and are particularly well placed 
in being, in general, at right angles to 
the front. Moreover, lateral rail and 
highway communication in the rear 
areas is available for normal troop 
movements and the quick shifting of 
supporting forces to threatened points. 
The countryside through which a with- 
drawal would be made is open, free 
from defiles, and the river lines, running 
north and south, even when frozen, 
afford suitable positions for delaying 
actions. Furthermore, the Russian 
encircling movements now being dia- 
gramed on our café tablecloths should 
be no surprise to the German High 
Command by this time. 

Thus, although the headlines in our 
newspapers predict catastrophe for the 
Germans, certainly up to the beginning 
of this week there had been no such 
happening. Furthermore, from evidence 
available, the German High Command, 
if compelled to shift the front rearward, 
should be able to accomplish this task 
without bringing on a debacle or having 
the movement turned into a military 
rout, even though heavy losses may 
occur in a pocket similar to that exist- 
ing in the Crimea. 
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The Russians claim that this scene outside Klin has been duplicated many times during the course of a retreat ... 


Reds Take to Chutes and Skis 


time the Burmese coast would provide 
bases for striking at British shipping in 
the Indian Ocean. 

In the days of the British Empire build- 
ers, the lure of Burma lay in its fabulous 
bazaars filled with exquisite ivory and wood 
carvings, fine silks, and gold and lacquer 
vessels. It was a land filled with such eye- 
popping spectacles as the Schwe Dagon, 
Rangoon’s_ gilt-domed, _jewel-encrusted 
temple. 

In those days, old King Mindon Min sat 
on a gold throne in a vermilion palace, 
viewing foreign visitors through an cpera 
glass like a biologist with a new bug under 
his microscope. He ruled his grinning brown 
subjects and his 53 wives and 110 children 
with shrewdness and integrity. But his 
wastrel son, Thibaw, who achieved a foot- 
note in history by permitting one of his 
ministers to camouflage-a sacred white 
elephant with gray paint in order to sell it 
to P. T. Barnum without arousing the 
wrath of the populace, finally looted the 
treasury and debauched the country. 

Since 1886, when Britain took over from 
King Thibaw, Burma’s riches have con- 
sisted of less glamorous stuff—rice, oil, 
cotton, tobacco, and sugar. The paddy 
fields there now are the richest in the 
world, producing an annual surplus of 
3,000,000 tons of rice for which Japan 
hungers. Burma’s oil wells yield 1,000,000 
tons of petroleum a year and would be a 
rich prize for Nippon’s war machine. More- 
over, the land itself, with only 15,000,000 
persons in a country about the size of 
France, would give the Japanese the lebens- 
raum they profess to seek. 


Furious Fighting Blazes 
Along 1,700-Mile Battle Front; 


Guerrillas Win Nazi Praise 


Russian confidence in victory over the 
Germans rose to a new height this week 
as the Moscow radio claimed that Soviet 
troops had advanced to within 60 miles of 
Smolensk. Russian generals openly pre- 
dicted that the war would end in 1942 and 
that the decisive actions would take place 
on the eastern front. Although the official 
Red Army communiqués did not reveal 
many territorial changes, there was every 


-indication that the 1,700-mile battle line 


was ablaze with some of the most furious 
fighting that has occurred during the cam- 
paign. Official German communiqués were 
studded with ominous references to the 
“heavy defensive fighting.” 

One of the most bitterly contested sec- 
tors was in the Valdai Hills, the low range 
that forms practically the only break in 
the great plain between Moscow and 
Leningrad. There, Cossack cavalry charged 
into the Germans, broke through, and cap- 
tured the town of Selizharovo, south of 
Lake Ilmen. This brought the Russians 
within reach of Staraya Russa, a town 
whose name is translated literally as Old 


to Keep Germans on Defensive 


Russia. It lies in a region of forests and 
lakes and under a mantle of snow has the 
appearance of something straight out of 
“Boris Godunov.” There were also reports 
that the Reds had launched a long*expected 
attack on the fortress town of Schiliissel- 
burg, the main rail junction connecting 
Leningrad with Moscow and other points 
in the eastern sections of the Soviet. 
Just 60 miles to the west of Moscow, the 
terrible battle of Mozhaisk approached a 
climax as the Russians reported that they 
were fighting in the flaming streets of that 
German stronghold. Other Red _ units 
struck far to the rear and at the flanks 
of the Nazis. At Kharkov, one of the few 
cities where the Nazis have found shelter 
from the Russian winter, a Soviet pincers 
likewise began to close around the Ger- 
man Armies. On the Sea of Azov, Berlin 
reported the Reds were engaged in large- 
scale attacks aimed at Taganrog. And in 
the Crimea, the Russians threw parachut- 
ists into action to halt the German retreat. 
As they advanced in all these sectors 
the Soviets described the quantities of 
German arms and matcrial that they had 
taken. They captured whole trains of guns 
and clothes. Pictures just received in New 
York showing the earlier German retreat 
at Kalinin bore out Moscow claims that 
the Germans were leaving behind vast 
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... im which the Nazis left 91,880 pieces of equipment abandoned 


amounts of equipment. In a summary the 
Reds asserted that from Nov. 16 to the 
present they had taken 91,880 items of 
equipment, including 2,901 tanks. 

The Red Army revealed little of its 
strategic plans but it released many details 
of its tactical technique—unorthodox 
methods that have baffled the Germans 
time and again (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 12) . One 
development last week was the increasing 
use of ski troops. Since the front is a suc- 
cession of strong points rather than a 
continuous line, soldiers on skis can 
drive across the open fields and encircle 
the Nazis in the villages and along the 
roads. 

Great numbers of these troops are al- 
ready in action but even more are being 
trained. Throughout the snowy wastes of 
Russia, battalions are constantly drilling 


on skis, and even in Moscow: parks sol- ° 


diers practice. They have a special song 
that runs: 


We thrive on bad weather, 

We welcome frosty winds. 
Firmly we march toward victory. 
Blow wind, freeze frost, 

We fear you not. 


The Soviets last week also were mak- 
ing large-scale use of parachutists. In the 
Mozhaisk region, the Reds dropped troops 
from the air behind the German positions 
in one of the largest operations of this kind 
ever carried out. The Soviet parachutists 
have a singular advantage. Once, their op- 
erations are completed they melt away 
into the forests and make contact with 

guerrillas operating in the sector. 


These guerrillas continued to play an 
exceedingly important part in the fighting. 
Organized more like Britain’s Commando 
troops than like guerrillas, they keep in 
touch with headquarters by radio and form 
a carefully integrated part of the army. 
As the Germans retreat, the guerrillas 
switch from their usual hit-and-run tactics 
to a sort of semipositional warfare. In this 
phase they erect small fortified positions 
along the line of the Nazi retreat and hold 
it up as much as possible. Then, as. the 
Russians advance, these independent units 
are absorbed into the regular formations, 
thus in part compensating for the Red 
losses. 

A German war correspondent paid bitter 
tribute to the Soviet guerrillas in a dis- 
patch to a Nazi press service: “The Ger- 
man soldier has not only the Russian 
soldier as an adversary . . . But he has to 
fight, especially in the night, against the 
organized guerrillas. This is a fight which 
does not correspond to the fighting man- 
ner of the German soldier. The guerrillas 
originate from the so-called ‘scorched-earth 
battalions.’ Their fighting means resemble 
their fighting technique. We have made 
the acquaintance of the ‘Molotoff cock- 
tails,’ which are vodka bottles filled with 
gasoline. Each ‘bandit group’ possesses one 
or two light. machine guns, one heavy 
machine gun, and one grenade throw- 
er, and almost every man has one pistol, 
from two to five hand grenades, and ig- 
niting cases. These bandits cannot be 


handled with kid gloves. The fight against 
them must be carried out with unparalleled 


vigor. 
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m snow along Soviet highways 


Libya Slow-Up 


New Trend Points to Drive 
by Hitler in Mediterranean 


Probably the strongest Axis fortifica- 
tions in Africa were constructed at Hal- 
faya Pass, a rocky break in the coastal 
escarpment near the Egyptian-Libyan bor- 
der. On the network of pillboxes and em- 
placed heavy guns a British attack last 
June broke and failed. Last week the 
British forces took Halfaya Pass, the last 
of the Axis strongholds in the frontier area. 

The victory was a tribute to the power 
of modern bombardment. For days massed 
artillery, naval vessels, and planes had 
pounded the Axis troops without letup. 
When the garrison finally surrendered, 
their condition was pitiable. Many were 
the victims of shell shock, plus starvation 
and thirst, and scarcely able to walk, while 
the rest were stunned from having been 
continually under fire. 

The garrison of 5,500 surrendered un- 
conditionally and turned over their guns 
and stock of munitions intact. They 
brought to more than 31,000 the number 
of prisoners captured by the British during 
the present offensive. 

On the battle front south of Bengazi 
both the British and the Axis forces fought 
inconclusive battles last week. The RAF 
continued to strike at Tripoli and at Axis 
transports behind the front, although it 
met with heavier opposition. And the 
Germans and Italians kept up their day 
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and night bombing of the great base at 
Malta. It looked like a portent of things 
to come. 


Offensive 

All over the Mediterranean theater of 
war the picture was gradually altering. The 
British position was changing from an 
offensive one to the defensive, while the 
Axis was obviously building up its power 
to strike again. A whole series of events 
supported the theory that the next place 
for a Hitler blow would be in the Medi- 
terranean. 

First, there was the slackening in the 
British offensive in Libya. Since Christmas, 
the Axis Armies have been pushed back 
only some 90 miles from Bengazi to El 
Agheila. Correspondents last week were 
allowed by the censor to send dispatches 
speculating on whether it was worth-while 
for the British to push on any farther in 
view of their lengthening supply lines and 
the probable cost in casualties. 

There were also signs that troops had 
been withdrawn from Libya, possibly for 
service in the Far East. References in 
communiqués to Indian troops appeared 
no longer, and the British were obliged 
to draw on Free French land and air 
forces from Syria for the reduction of 
Halfaya. 

As if complementing this, Axis activity 
increased. The German Air Force in Libya 
was obviously receiving large reinforce- 
ments and, for the first time since the start 
of the campaign, really disputed control 
of the skies with the RAF. Another straw 
in the wind was the Axis resistance at El 
Agheila—one of the worst defensive posi- 
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tions in Libya from the point of view of 
supply. The inference was that the Ger- 
mans and Italians were making a stand 
until reinforcements enabled them to 
counterattack. 

But the most important sign of Axis 
activity was the bombardment of Malta. 
It was not clear whether this was designed 
as a preliminary to an assault on the is- 
land or was simply a maneuver to neutral- 
ize it while convoys slipped by to Libya. 
The raids followed one another in quick 
succession but the emphasis seemed to be 
on continuity rather than on weight of 
bombs dropped. 

Futher evidence of the Axis plans came 
in a meeting last week between Admiral 
Arturo Riccardi, head of the Italian Navy, 
and Grand Admiral Erich Raeder, chief 
of the German Navy. This week Mussolini 
replaced Gen. Mario Roatta as chief of the 
Italian General Staff and appointed Gen. 
Vittorio Ambrosio to the post. The sig- 
nificance of the action lay in the fact 
that Ambrosia had previously com- 
manded the Eleventh Army—stationed in 
Libya. 

The strategic positions of the Axis and 
the British in the Mediterranean present 
a complicated picture (see map). The 
Italians and the Germans have one strong 
area of concentration in Southern Italy 
and Sicily. Great numbers of planes have 
recently been massed there, with the main 
offensive airports at Castelvetrano, Ca- 
tania, and Reggio. Troops and supplies are 
shipped from this region over the long 
land and sea route to the Libyan Army in 
the desert. 

The other Axis concentration area is in 
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Greece and part of Bulgaria. The Germay, 
have a submarine base at Salamis, ne, 
Athens, and airfields scattered througho 
Greece. From there the advanced bases ; 
Crete, Rhodes, Chios, and Lesbos are sup 
plied. These bases are situated so as to f 
in with an attack on Turkey and the Brit 
ish in Syria. 

For some time there was a possibility 
that a Nazi attack on the Turks mighj 
be launched overland from Bulgaria an 
through the Black Sea, but the recent Ru 
sian successes in the Crimea and the 
frightful winter weather in the Balkar 
have diminished this. A German attac 
now might take the form of an air an 
sea assault on the coasts of Turkey wit) 
the objective of taking Smyrna, Mersin, 
and Adana, and then striking the British 
in Syria. 

British concentrations are centered in 
Egypt, and the command of Gen. Si 
Claude Auchinleck, who has his head. 


‘quarters in Cairo, was last week extended 


to include Iran and Iraq. From Egypt, 
the British supply two armies. One is the 
Eighth Army in the desert, and the cap- 
ture of Halfaya simplified the problem by 
eliminating a troublesome road detour. 
The other is the Ninth, which is massed in 
Syria and Palestine and can be supplied 
by rail. 

In general, the supply problem of the 
British is simplier than that of the Axis 
but it is far more difficult for them to r- 
inforce their concentration center. Ih 
Malta, however, the British have the great 
advantage of a powerful fixed position 
covering the most important of the Axis 
supply lines. 
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Mediterranean strategy: Both British and Axis girded for a new phase in the conflict 
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Churchill and Roosevelt Sights 
Kept Trained on the No. 1 Foe 


Criticism From the Pacific 
Subordinated to Strategy Aimed 


at Harmonious Allied Drive 


Winston Churchill came home last week. 
After a trip on which he made history with 
ss much genius as he writes it, the Prime 
Minister once more took up residence in 
the musty rooms of 10 Downing Street. 
for the first: time in a month, the British 
Empire, creaking under the strain of war, 
again was directed from London by its 
most indispensable man. 

The Prime Minister’s trip was a saga of 
wartime travel. He left a British port on 
board a battleship that was apparently a 
sistership of the ill-fated Prince of Wales, 
on which he had journeyed to meet Presi- 
dent Roosevelt last August. At the Azores, 
an expected escort of British destroyers 
didn’t show up. The control system for 
the big guns broke down. But the battle- 
ship sailed on alone through the storm- 
tossed seas until Churchill was landed 
somewhere south of Washington—not in 
Canada as nearly everyone assumed. 

It wasn’t until later that the Prime Min- 
ister visited Canada, and after his return 
to Washington Churchill dropped out of 
sight insofar as all publicity was concerned. 
Actually, he was in Florida resting at the 


“a home of a friend. Early last week he went 


back to Washington for final conferences 
with the President. From there he traveled 
to Bermuda. One of the giant 42-ton fly- 
ing boats given to the British under the 
Iend-Lease Act was awaiting him. Ameri- 
can planes escorted the huge plane on the 
first lap of the journey, darkness protected 
it during mid-voyage, and in the morning 
British fighters formed a guard of honor. 

The Prime Minister was welcomed as 
usual by friendly and cheering crowds at 
the railway station. But the Britain to 
which he returned was one in which politi- 
cal tension ran high with Churchill himself 
in the center of the controversy—a British 
version of the heated argument going in 
the United States over Allied strategy (see 
Washington Tides) . 


Significance 


Winston Churchill is a strategist by pro- 
fesion when he holds public office and a 
strategist by advocation when he does not. 
His books are filled with the memoranda 
he presented on questions of strategy that 























The Louisville Courier-Journal 
‘Keeping His Eye on the Ball’ 


concerned him and on those that didn’t. 
Yet last week, as he returned to London, 
it was an argument over strategy that 
brought about a political crisis in Britain 
itself with sharp repercussions in the Em- 
pire and among members of the United 
Nations. 

In Britain, angry critics in press and 
Parliament demanded Cabinet changes. 
In Australia, former Prime Minister Rob- 
ert Menzies laid the blame for the Ma- 
layan debacle directly at the door of the 
“service chiefs” in London. And the Chi- 
nese even threatened to stop fighting if the 
Pacific theater of war was subordinated. 

Nonetheless for Britain—and the rest of 
the United Nations—the accomplishments 
of the Churchill mission to Washington 
represented one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of the war. The British and Ameri- 
can people were brought closer together. 
The most intimate contacts were estab- 
lished between high military and naval 
officers. And the vexed question of the al- 
location of supplies was at least on the 
way to solution. 

All this was in the direction of harmony. 
It was the Churchill-Roosevelt plans for 
actually fighting the war that provided 
reasons for disagreement in the United 
Nations front so shortly after its formation. 
The publicized form of this strategy and 
the reason for the objections of China and 
Australia was the officially expressed 
theory that Hitler was the chief enemy. 
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This is simply a new way of putting 
what is an old argument in Britain. There 
the debate has been between the advocates 
of a “Continental” strategy of somehow 
striking at the Germans on land, and the 
supporters of an air-sea strategy who rely 
on the long-range power of blockade and 
bombardment to bring the Reich down. 
After the evacuation of Greece, the 
sea-air school nearly carried their point 
in Britain. 

Then the entrance of Russia into the 
war changed the entire picture. Through 
the summer and fall of 1941 British strat- 
egy hung in abeyance, with the Soviet 
survival an open question. But with the 
Russian retention of Moscow, it became 
possible to contemplate an offensive con- 
tinental strategy, for in their capital city 
the Reds possessed a base from which 
counterattacks could be launched. From 
that time on Britain has been more or less 
committed to defeating Germany on the 
Continent. 

This was the direction in which British 
strategy was developing when Churchill 
went to Washington. That it had done so 
meant that the British were committed to 
building up their army and supplying Rus- 
sia at the expense of their air and naval 
forces. It meant that all the Empire—de- 
pendent primarily on planes and ships for 
its protection—could not be defended at 
once in case of a new attack. It was the 
reason behind what is happening in Ma- 
laya now. And from all indications, it 
was this British strategy that prevailed 
in the Washington conference, only in 
the American form it is known as “beat 
Hitler first.” 





Philippine Prophecy 
Weakness of MacArthur’s Plan 
Shown in Book by Ex-Official 


General MacArthur’s valiant stand in 
the Philippines has not obscured the old 
argument whether the islands could have 
been made defensible. MacArthur always 
argued in the affirmative; when he became 
President Quezon’s army chief in 1935, he 
pledged an “invasion-proof” defense in ten 
years. His plan called for a Filipino force 
of 400,000 men, an air fleet of mostly 
bombers, and an off-shore patrol of fast 
mosquito boats. But the Japanese didn’t 
give him ten years. 

Presumably Washington supported Mac- 
Arthur, since the United States was bound 
to protect the Philippines until their sched- 
uled independence took effect in 1946, but 
many individual military men disagreed— 
among them Generals Pershing and Ha- 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





ae ere eee 
United Nations is not against whom to 
launch a grand offensive. It is how best 
to distribute their growing but still 
inferior forces to hold both wings of the 
Axis in check until decisive offensives 
2 can be marshaled. But successful de- 
§ fense cannot be static; it requires coun- 
terthrusts. 

Roosevelt and Churchill agreed to 
defend the Pacific theater, not to aban- 
don it. This requires that the south- 
ward push of the Japanese be checked 
and, above all, that they be prevented 


Ocean. If they break through, they can 
probably cut the main supply route to 
China via Burma, slash at sea communi- 
cations throughout the Indian Ocean, 
and dangerously isolate Australia. Prob- 
ably they could then successfully in- 
vade the maritime provinces of Siberia 
and perhaps even Alaska. Both London 
| and Washington realize the importance 
§ of holding Singapore and the main line 
of the Netherlands Indies, as well as 
Australia, and are making efforts to re- 
pair a situation which already has be- 
come grave. 

British criticism of Churchill is not 
aimed at the basic decision to pursue a 
defensive strategy in the Pacific. They 
are not clamoring for a grand offensive 
against Japan. They are criticizing the 
failure to put enough strength into Sin- 
gapore to hold it. Much of the criticism 
heard in Washington, and even in Aus- 
tralia, is in the same vein. 


If the British had made the Far 
East secure, they could not have under- 
taken the Libyan offensive or aided 
Russia. We likewise chose to send 


to Great Britain and the Middle East, 
to aid the Russians, and to help pro- 
tect the ocean lifeline from North 
America to the British Isles. But both 
the British and ourselves clearly under- 
estimated the striking power of Japan, 
{ especially through the air. Reinforce- 
ments are being rushed, and the grimly 
practical question is whether it is physi- 
cally possible to get enough of them 
there in time. 

At the same time, some high officials 
in Washington—civilian and military— 
fear that the Anglo-American High 
’ Command is still underestimating the 





from breaking through into the Indian- 


planes and tanks and other munitions ° 


Behind the Allied Plan to Smash Hitler First 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


power of Japan and the importance, 
therefore, of making the most strenuous 
efforts to bolster the Pacific defenses. 
They utterly disagree with Secretary 
Knox’s assertion that, if Hitler is beat- 
en, the collapse of Japan almost auto- 
matically will follow. They foresee a 
long, hard war in the Pacific if Japan 
overruns Singapore and the East Indies. 

On Dec. 7, preventing the concentra- 
tion of American attention on the 
Pacific became the President’s most im- 
portant political problem. So he con- 
tinued to condemn Hitler as the No. 1 
enemy and even depicted Japan as a 
puppet. The Nazis helped him by de- 
claring war on us. The fact that some 
of the former isolationist journals and 
leaders are revealing an almost ex- 
clusive interest in the Pacific has en- 
couraged the President to keep on em- 
phasizing that the primary danger is 
from Hitler. But many of his advisers 
feel that his campaign has been over- 
done. 

Germany is, or was, the strongest of 
the Axis partners. It is also closest to 
the main citadels of the United Nations 
—not only Great Britain and Russia but 
the United States—and either has con- 
quered or menaces more directly than 
Japan all of the United Nations except 
China and Australia. Until relieved of 
the German threat, neither the Rus- 
sians nor the British can spare much 
military force for use in the Pacific. 

An offensive aimed at the destruction 
of Japan would fall therefore almost 
exclusively on the shoulders of the 
United States and China. Apart from 
all other factors, lack of shipping and 
heavy bombing planes probably pre- 
cludes such an offensive now, even if 
we withdrew all aid to Great Britain 


~ and Russia. The Germans have suffered 


their first setbacks, which, if energetical- 
ly exploited, may prove to be the turn- 
ing point of the war in the European 
and African theaters. 


That, in brief, is the argument 
behind the decision to smash Hitler 
first. But the smashing of the Japs will 
not be easy, especially if they get the 
East Indies and pass Singapore. The 
needs of the Pacific have therefore been 
revised upward by the Anglo-American 
strategists, although some think not 
by enough. 
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good. The general argument was that 
the islands could hardly be held agains 
a determined large-scale invasion at. 
tempt. 

Support for the critics appears this week 
in a book* by Joseph Ralston Hayden, vice 
governor of the Philippines in 1933-35 
(Frank Murphy was Governor General at 
the time) and now a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. His lucid 360,000. 
word analysis is almost prophetic. 

The Achilles’ heel of MacArthur’s plan, | 
Hayden declares, lay in its failure to 
recognize that the Philippines are a thou-MMAVill B 
sand-mile-long cluster of 7,000 islands, 
each of which presented a problem in de. gto 3,60 
fense. 

To assume, as MacArthur apparently jj When 
did, that the small Filipino Army and the Jur, it 
still: smaller force of bombers and mos- Mgeyen 2! 
quito boats could halt the invader at any Api 6, 
point was—in Hayden’s opinion—com. fident \ 
pletely unsound. For each Filipino tor. hey fe! 
pedo boat, he says, the Japanese could 900,000 
probably send two destroyers, while the jjgmg Arm 
Filipino Air Force would be quickly over. ition of | 
whelmed by the Japanese fighters and J Argu 
bombers, based on the nearby footholds Mj Prussi: 
in Formosa and elsewhere. nwillin 

Hayden’s thesis—proved right by to- pst dr 
day’s headlines—is that “an expeditionary 
force protected by long-range naval guns 
and an overwhelming air superiority might 
land tanks and supplies and establish a 
base in Northern Luzon from which by 
air-tank blitzkrieg tactics the rest of the 
island could be overrun . . . Even when 
the projected Army Air Force and ‘Of 
Shore Patrol’ have been fully developed, 
the Japanese Navy and Air Force in all 
probability could cut the Philippines off 
completely from the rest of the world and 
isolate every important island in the 
archipelago from every other island, and 
do it without risking a single major unit 
of the main Japanese Fleet.” 

Politics, Hayden suggests, had much to 
do with the advocacy of an indefensible 
defense plan by two such able men as 
MacArthur and Quezon. The latter, he 
says, could not preach independence un- 
less he coupled it with the assumption 
that the Filipinos couid hold on to their 
freedom when they got it. Other politi- 
cians thought the independent Philip- 
pines would be in a better position to 
haggle with Washington if they had 
already taken steps toward armed self- 
protection. ‘ 

Hayden concludes his analysis with the 
iame note that “Quezon does not have to 
prove his field marshal’s unprovable posi- 
tion . . . to justify his defense program,” 
for the simple reason that there seems to 
have been no alternative plan. For Mac- 
Arthur’s embattled force at Bataan this 
was a tragic epitaph. 















— 


*Tue Puriprines, A Stupy in NATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 984 pages. Macmillan, New 
York. $9. 
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U.S. Tells World It’s Ready 
0 Give Blood as Well as Guns 


Flying and Armored Units 
Vill Be Stressed in Army Boost 
03,600,000 by End of *42 


When the United States entered the last 


at, it had a smaller army than Greece. 
ven after we joined in the conflict on 
April 6, 1917, many Americans were so con- 
tent we could win without fighting that 
hey felt Woodrow Wilson’s request for 
500,000 new soldiers to add to the stand- 
mg Army of 200,000 men was an exaggera- 
ion of the need. 

Arguments that conscription would 
Prussianize America” and raise “a sulky, 
willing, indifferent Army” delayed the 
frst draft lottery until three and a half 
months after war was declared. So when 
the United States finally heeded frantic 
Allied pleas for men and more men by 
nding to France half the 4,000,000 who 
entually shouldered arms, those who 
ached the front lines averaged only six 
nonths’ training at home and two months’ 
broad. 


General H ershey, Selective Service head, will call the roll again 


The Army entered this war far better 
prepared. Since the fall of France, it had 
expanded its standing force of 227,000 vol- 
unteer Regulars sevenfold. The call of part- 
ly trained National Guardsmen and Re- 
serve officers to Federal service and the 
induction of untrained selectees under 
America’s first peacetime draft, coupled 
with a flood of enlistments, had brought 
the total to 1,700,000 even before Pearl 
Harbor. But the War Department last 
week announced that even this figure would 
be doubled within a year, and then this 
week President Roosevelt asked supple- 
mentary funds of $12,525,872,474. for the 
Army—three-quarters of it for aviation— 
in addition to $15,961,945,021 for the 
Navy. These sums would raise win-the- 
war allotments above $100,000,000,000. 


Blueprint 

The shy and reserved Secretary of War, 
Henry L. Stimson, welcomed reporters in- 
to the yellowish-walled, neon-lighted con- 
ference room in the Munitions Building on 
Jan. 15 with the remark that he had “an 
important story.” The man who had 


European 














become an AEF artillery colonel by obey- 
ing the orders of the generals he had bossed 
as President Taft’s War Secretary pro- 
ceeded to unfold what had been a military 
secret: By order of President Roosevelt, 
the Army would be 3,600,000 strong by the 
end of 1942 and still larger the next year. 

This increase will add 32 triangular di- 
visions of 15,000 men each, most of them 
motorized, to the 27 infantry divisions now 
existing. Their creation will be speeded by 
the Army’s foresight in already having se- 
lected their commanders and training ca- 
dres, and by the reduction in the basic 
training period for new soldiers from thir- 
teen to eight weeks. Air, anti-aircraft, tank, 
military police, and other special arms will 
be increased in proportion. 

To house the new men, all existing train- 
ing centers will be expanded, nine new 
camps will be built to hold 30,000 each, and 
five temporary tent camps will be set up. 
This will be sufficient, Stimson added eryp- 
tically, because “some men will have been 
sent out of the continent.” 

The tremendous expansion of man pow- 
er also involved plans to train 75,000 new 
officers in contrast to the 14,000 new ones 
trained in 1941, thereby giving every sol- 
dier a chance to try for a commission if 
he has sufficient formal schooling or self- 
education, practical experience, and lead- 
ership ability. And the rules limiting air- 
plane pilots to those between 20 and 26 
years old who have had two years of col- 
lege were broadened to permit anyone in 
the 18 to 26 bracket to take competitive 
examinations. The new test will be apti- 
tude, not formal education. 


Reservoir 

Where will these 1,900,000 new soldiers 
be found? Brig. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, 
the red-haired Indiana schoolteacher who 
became an artillery captain overseas in the 
last war, told reporters the answer in his 
capacity as Selective Service Director: 
1,000,000 more men can be provided by 
the 1-A group among the 17,500,000 al- 
ready registered; 1,200,000 more can be 
raised from the 1,650,000 20- and 21-year- 
olds who will register on Feb. 16; 400,000 
can be provided from the 7,350,000 in the 
36-to-44 tracket who also register Feb. 16. 
Fewer men will be supplied by this older 
group because they are more likely to 
have physical defects, dependents, and 
trained skills necessary for war industries. 

Creation of this 2,600,000-man reservoir 
to fill 1,900,000 jobs provides for no lower- 
ing of Selective Service standards. How- 
ever, Hershey warned that those who have 
only slight physical ailments, such as in- 
adequate teeth, will not be as likely to be 
deferred. “Flimsy” claims of employment 
in essential industries, he added, will not 
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be accepted as grounds for deferment. 
As for married men, Hershey revealed 
that dependency deferments will be reex- 
amined, although families should not be 
“unduly disrupted.” He explained: “This 
does not mean, however, that we will per- 
mit marriage to be used as a basis for 
escaping service, and those who seek to 
avoid duty with armed forces by mar- 
riages of convenience will get little sym- 
pathy.” 


Significance 





President Roosevelt’s signature on the 
Declaration of United Nations, which 
promised that the United States would 
employ “its full resources” against the 
Axis, implied that it would contribute its 
uttermost in man power as well as matériel. 
Yet other signatories, particularly Russia 
and China, desired concrete evidence of 
America’s willingness to expend in battle 
the man power of which they had already 
lost so much. Stimson’s program to create 
an Army at least as large as Japan’s, al- 
though still far smaller than Germany’s, 
is the answer. 

This program can be expected to thwart 
the use against the United Nations of the 
same splitting tactics which the Nazis 
used in telling France that Britain would 
fight to the last Frenchman. And doubling 
of the American Army will still leave 
enough of thé planned arms production 
for Lend-Lease distribution so that Nazi 
propaganda cannot say that Washington 
is welshing on its promises to arm nations 
resisting aggression. 

Furthermore, the heavy emphasis on air 
combat and armored units and _ hard-hit- 
ting triangular divisions attests a decision 
to beat the Nazis with their own tactics, 
which the Army concedes represent the 
most efficient use of weapons developed in 
the machine age. The Army is convinced 
that the German General Staff has no more 
tactical surprises, since the French, Balkan, 
and Russian operations were largely a rep- 
etition of the Polish campaign. It is also 
persuaded that Hitler played his last stra- 
tegic surprise when the Japs attacked. 
Therefore it is now settling on a program 
to beat Hitler at his own game with more 
and more tanks and planes. 

Implicit in this program is the likelihood 


that, if the Axis failed to crack in Europe - 


under the pressure of the blockade and 
bombs, an AEF would join a BEF in 
crushing Italy. Then, with the aid of an up- 
rising in occupied Europe, they would 
smash into Germany through a western 
front while the Russians divided Nazi de- 
fenses -by attacking in the east. 

Despite this over-all concept, the large- 
scale provision for anti-aircraft units in 
Stimson’s plan, to an extent greater than 
required for offensive and maritime opera- 
tions, indicates that the Army is not over- 
looking the possibility of German air 
raids against the United States or Latin 
America. 





International 
Carole Lombard at Indianapolis 
before she took her last flight 


Death on Table Rock 


Clark Gable got the warning of disaster 
while waiting at the Los Angeles Airport 
Friday night for his wife, Carole Lombard. 
First he was told that there was a delay; 
then that the plane had crashed after it 
had left Las Vegas, Nev., at 7:30 p.m. 

Gable chartered a plane and started for 
Table Rock Mountain, where miners had 
heard a great explosion and seen a glow 
of. flames. There were no more horses, 
mountaineers having commandeered them 
all to get up the mountain to the rescue. 
The frantic actor had to return to El 
Rancho Vegas. He paced up and down for 
hours, red-eyed, unshaven, until a note 
was brought to Don McElwaine, studic 
official. “Bad news?” asked Gable “I’m 
afraid it’s hopeless,” McElwaine replied. 


Fate 

After selling $2,107,513 worth of bonds 
at the State House at Indianapolis, Ind., 
where a crowd of 10,000 citizens of her 
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native state gathered to greet her, Mix 
Lombard had climbed into a TWA trans 
port plane at 4:23 a.m. Friday. 

Her mother, Mrs. Elizabeth K. Peters 
and her press agent, Otto Winkler, who 
had accompanied her from Holly wood, 
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orning 
tried to persuade her not to fly. Mrs. Pe-fhne and 
ters was a believer in numerology, andiimditorial 
when she learned the number of the plane limes 52 
name of the pilot, and other data, shelmrom the 
made rapid calculations and exclaimed: Mmied in t 
“Carole, we must not take that plane!’ Army 
Winkler had tossed a coin with Miss Lom. ver the 
bard in Hollywood to decide whether they he line 


should travel by train or plane, and he ha( 
lost. She overruled her mother. 

The lives of Joseph Szigeti, famous vio. 
linist, and three women were saved by 
their giving up their reservations at Albu. 


-as eigh 
racked 

hree 11 
bomber | 


querque so that seven pilot officers and _ 
eight enlisted men of the Army Ferryingiil 4 a 
Command could be accommodated backiillnir pile 
to their base at Long Beach, Calif. In ad- n two ¢ 
dition to Miss Lombard’s party of three 
and the fifteen Army men, the plane car. 
ried a crew of three and Mrs. Lois Hamil- nde 
ton of Lincoln Park, Mich. The crash and 
explosion destroyed the plane and set fire to fm Cleve 


the pine forest. The bodies were burned be. position 
yond recognition. he Mal 

The shock of Miss Lombard’s death was Iagexhibiti 
comparable to that resulting from the (gp big w 
death of Jean Harlow in 1937 and to the Mpquare 
loss of Will Rogers in a plane crash in (™phich | 
1935. For the day, her loss was played mm feet, 
above the war news in newspapers all over 
the country. The 33-year-old star was 
popular in Hollywood for her plain speak- 
ing and disdain of bunk, and nearly all the 
big names there paid tribute to her. Wil- 
liam Powell, who had been Miss Lombard’s 
husband from 1931 to 1933, said that he 
and his present wife, Diana Lewis, had 
stayed up all night waiting for news of the 
search for the plane. In Washington, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in a message to Gable, paid 
tribute to the actress for giving “unselfishly 
of her time and talent to serve her govern- 
ment in peace and in war.” 

The fifteen officers and men of the 
Army Ferrying Command who died in 
line of duty were part of one of the most 
dangerous and important branches of war 
service, which handles delivery of aircraft 
sent abroad under the Lend-Lease pro- 
gram. To replace one of them, Sgt. Albert 
M. Belejchak of North Braddock, Pa., his 
mother, Mrs. George Belejchak, sono 
that she would permit her son Andrew to 
enlist. Two others of the noncommissioned 
officers killed were brothers, Edgar A. and 
Robert F. Nygren of Dunbar, Pa. 

The death of a film star and fifteen fliers 
created a problem in judgment for news- 
paper editors. In his Sunday-night CBS 
broadcast, Elmer Davis said that news 
paper headlines would give the impression 
that “the death of a movie actress is more 
important than the death of fifteen Army 
fliers in the same accident” and that “a 
country which stays in that frame of mind 
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r, Mist likely to lose the war.” He claimed the sidings, truck ramps, and water, ventila- conversions and construction of new facili- 
\ trans Mllleadlines “misrepresent the feeling of the tion, and sanitary facilities. But the city _ ties, is scarce. 

ublic” and suggested that editorial han- has been leasing it for automobile storage However, this plant is expected to be a 
Peters, ling of the story represented “what so- in order to meet part of the maintenance marginal producer whose unit cost would 
r, whofiliologists call ‘a cultural lag’.” But next costs. be uneconomical in normal times. But 
ly wood,fimmorning both The New York Herald Trib- Last week this white elephant began to Cleveland ordnance officials pointed out 
[rs. Pelne and The New York Times carried assume importance in the nation’s war ef- _ that they are after any kind of production; 
‘y, andiimditorial tributes to Carole Lombard. The _ fort because its construction rendered it a if necessary, they said, they will apologize 
© plane, mimes said: “Like the Army pilots who fell made-to-order and almost bombproof fac- after the war is over. 
ta, shelilfrom the burning plane with her, she too tory building. After conferences with Lt. 
laimed: fied in the service of her country.” Col. H. M. Reedall, Cleveland district 


plane! MM Army airplanes were equally hard hit ordnance officer, Mayor Frank J. Lausche A Civilian Job 
ss Lom. ver the week end by accidents incurred in offered the hall to the Army without 
er they Mie line of normal duty. The biggest toll charge for the duration of the war. In re- OCD Stays Out of the Army; 
he had fil 3 eight men, lost when a heavy bomber turn, the Army will assume responsibility —o 

racked up just north of Pendleton, Ore. during its occupancy and return it in good 100 Million Voted by Congress 
US Vio. re were killed when a medium , Condition. : rhs Fag 
ved by vedgame eietl Sane tehes Ramin a Soe The ordnance district plans to use the © The state of the nation as concerned 
t Albu. ed after taking off from McChord hall as a huge subcontracting shop after civilian defense last week: 
‘TS andili.id, Wash. Two pursuit planes crashed ¢4™pping it with about 1,000 machine 
erryingim nd burned near Riverside, Calif., killing tools. Scheduled to go into operation some 
d_ back ivir pilots, while five more fliers were killed time this es the shop will help boost 
Tn ad-@%,, two crackups in Florida and Louisiana. the district’s munitions production toward 
f three a peak of $1,000,000 a day before the end 


ne car- . of the year. 
Hamil- The use of this structure will enable 
ish and nderground Arsenal Reedall to solve two pressing problems 
t fire to fag Cleveland’s $2,400,000 underground ex- which have resulted from the increased de- 
ned be. position hall, completed 8 feet underneath mand for war material. Throughout North- 
the Mall in 1933 to house manufacturers’ ern Ohio are scattered small machine 
ith was (agexhibitions of heavy machinery, became _ shops, each possessing a few machine tools {f At his first press conference since his 
ym the (ae big white elephant. Containing 165,000 which are urgently needed for ordnance appointment as executive of OCD, James 
to the Imgquare feet of floor space on two levels production but are almost useless because M. Landis called civilian defense a tough, 
rash in (avhich have ceiling clearances of 22 and they are widely disseminated and balanced uninspiring job without glamor and warned 
played Me feet, the cavernous hall was built to for civilian instead of war jobs. In addi- that war is tough and civilians must be 
all over gnclude heavy-duty power circuits, railroad tion, manufacturing space, pending plant also. He believed effective civilian defense 
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“In Washington, House and Senate con- 
ferees ironed out differences between their 
versions of the pending civilian-defense 
bill. The House conferees agreed to leave 
civilian defense to the Office of Civilian 
Defense instead of giving the War Depart- 
ment authority over it, and Senate con- 
ferees agreed to the House’s limitation of 
$100,000,000 on appropriations for civilian 
defense. 
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BEWARE 


HE WANTS TO KNOW YOUR UNITS NAME. 
WHERE YOU'RE GOING. WHENCE YOU CAME. 
CVEN ALONE OR IN A CROWD 

NEVER MENTION THESE OUT LOUD. 
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Seagram patterned a spy-warning poster (left) after England’s 


could be achieved without lodging dicta- 
torial powers in one executive and that 
fast action could be obtained when needed 
in regional areas. He thought the setup 
would be functioning effectively in Atlan- 
tic and Pacific coastal areas within a cou- 
ple of months, though it would never be 
perfect. 


§ Landis and Mayor Fiorello H. La 
Guardia, along with Mrs. Roosevelt and 
Federal Security Administrator Paul V. 
McNutt, testified before a House commit- 
tee which is investigating migration of 
destitute citizens. The group is headed by 
Rep. John H. Tolan of California. Landis 
opposed Federal legislation forcing com- 
pliance with the civilian-defense program, 


preferring to leave authority with the 


states and cities. La Guardia said that 
OCD, which had “nothing to begin with 
except an executive order and the experi- 
ence of Great Britain,” had “magnificent” 
achievements to its credit. 


Star Men 


The American Army has been more spar- 
ing of its commissions in the higher ranks 
than the fighting force of any other na- 
tion. Even George Washington was no 





more than a lieutenant general in the ~ 


United States Army, though he had held 
a full generalship in the Revolutionary 
forces. The United States has only had 
four permanent generals on ‘the active list 
in its history, Ulysses S. Grant, William 
T. Sherman, Philip H. Sheridan, and John 
J. Pershing. It now has one permanent 
general, Pershing; one temporary general, 
George C. Marshall, who gets the rank 
automatically as Chief of Staff; and one 
acting general, Douglas MacArthur, com- 
mander-in-chief in the Philippines. Army 
circles predict that both Marshall and 
MacArthur will be made permanent 
generals after the war. 


A full general either is chief of staff or 
commands armies in the field; a lieutenant 
general commands an army or a vital war 
zone, such as the Canal Zone or the Carib- 
bean; a major general commands a division 
or an army corps; and a brigadier general 
heads a brigade or sometimes an arsenal or 
depot. 

The pay of full generals, lieutenant 
generals, and major generals is $8,000 a 
year, while brigadiers get $6,000—in each 
case with additional allowances. Full gen- 
erals are entitled to wear four stars, lieu- 
tenant generals three, major generals two, 
and brigadiers one. 

Because of the war emergency, the 
Army got a flock of 23 new generals last 
week and this week when President Roose- 
velt appointed one new lieutenant general, 
six new major generals, and sixteen new 
brigadiers. This brought the total to 455, 
including Maj. Gen. Herbert A. Dargue, 
who is missing in an airplane accident. 

The new lieutenant general was William 
S. Knudsen, Director General of OPM, 
who became the first civilian appointed to 
that rank in American history and will 
take charge of War Department produc- 
tion. He thus traded his annual salary of 
nothing for $8,000 a year. 

Among the others promoted were Pat- 
rick J. Hurley, President Hoover’s Secre- 
tary of War, who was given a brigadier’s 
rank; Clarence L. Tinker, recently made 
commander of the Army Air Corps in the 
Hawaiian Department, who was raised 
from temporary brigadier to temporary 
major general; and Joseph T. McNarney, 
now a member of the board investigating 
the Hawaii disaster, who also becomes a 
temporary major general. Col. Robert S. 
Olds, who was appointed brigadier gen- 
eral, developed the Army Air Corps Ferry- 
ing Command. Some of these officers were 
given higher rank so they will have equal 
standing with the British and Dutch gen- 
‘eral officers with whom they must work. 


Winged Transports 


When Nazi troop-carrying gliders helped 
conquer Crete last May, agitation arog 
for the Army Air Corps to experiment 
with this technique of war. Air Corps off. 
cials replied that press reports had exay. 
gerated the gliders’ importance on the 
Greek island, where most German troops 
were dropped by parachute or made crash 
landings in obsolete transports. They felt 
that the German glider program was stil 
experimental and was designed primarily 
to provide potential pilot material for th, 
Luftwaffe. Nevertheless, they launched 
experiments of their own in glider tactics, 
although they considered parachute troop; 
more effective, and revealed that manu. 
facturers already were designing and 
building transport gliders. 

Last week tl Army announced that the 
first of these jobs had been delivered to 
Wright Field, the experimental station 
near Dayton, Ohio. Huge craft, with a 
wing spread of more than 80 feet (only 20 
feet less than a Flying Fortress) , they are 
designed to carry infantrymen with full 
fighting equipment or supplies of equal 
weight. Several of them can be towed be- 
hind a single bomber or transport plane. 
While static and flight tests are bein: 
made at Wright Field, manufacturers v7! 
continue experiments with even larger 
ships. Meanwhile, no large-scale trainin 
of glider pilots is contemplated. 





War Time 


Benjamin Franklin, who tinkered w‘\' 
a lot of things in his time, wrote favor- 
ably of the idea of daylight-saving time 
back in 1784. No one paid much attention. 
In 1907, an Englishman named William 
Willett started an organized campaign to 
push the clocks ahead and had some small 
success. But it was not until the last war 
that daylight saving became generally pop- 
ular abroad as a means of lengthening the 
working day and conserving power for de- 
fense uses. 

Serious agitation began here in 1916. 
Congress finally approved daylight-saving 
legislation for March to October 1918. 
This was to’ have been repeated annually, 
but farm interests raised such a fuss that 
the law was repealed, over Woodrow Wil- 
son’s veto, in 1919. Since then daylight 
saving has been a matter of local prefer- 
ence. 

In the current war, England, France and 
Germany have used daylight saving as 4 
defense measure. President Roosevelt urged 
it for the United States and sought legis- 
lation giving him the right, during the 
emergency, to push the clocks ahead as 
much as two hours. Again the farm inter- 
ests fussed and opposition leaders said 
the President sought too much personal 
power. 

Last week, after lengthy discussions, the 
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House and Senate agreed on compromise 
legislation to advance the clocks one hour 
for the duration. The change would take 
place twenty days after the President signs 
the bill. 





Manhunt Circle 


On March 29, 1938, Mrs. Weston G. 
Frome and her pretty 23-year-old daugh- 
ter, Nancy, of Berkeley, Calif., left El 
Paso, Texas, on their way to South Caro- 
lina to visit relatives. The next day their 
Packard was found abandoned on an old 
Spanish trail near Balmorhea, Texas, but 
the women had disappeared. 


Four days later, guided by hovering 


buzzards, a posse found the bodies of the 
women in a clump of mesquite just off the 


highway east of Van Horn. Each had been 


tortured brutally and shot through the 
head. Each had been burned about the 
ams and hands, apparently with a cigar 
or cigarette. A large piece of flesh had been 
bitten from Mrs. Frome’s forearm. Nancy 
had been stomped until her diaphragm 
was ruptured. Most of their clothes had 
been ripped off. Although a $500 watch 
was left on Mrs. Frome’s wrist, all their 
baggage was gone. 

Officials theorized that the Fromes had 
been mistaken for narcotics runners and 
tortured to make them reveal where they 
had hidden smuggled drugs. One of the 
frst of more than 1,500 suspects ques- 


tioned was Charles W. Hatfield, an oil- 
field worker, but he was quickly released. 
Neither Hatfield nor any of the others 
shed any light on the murders, though the 
investigation covered every state and cost 
$30,000. 

Last week Texas authorities announced 
that Hatfield, now 37 years old, and his 


buxom, 31-year-old wife, Bonnie, had been 


arrested at Bakersfield, Calif., and charged 
with the murders. On Jan. 11, Mrs. Naomi 
ves, a farmer’s wife of Mexia, Texas, 
was arrested. Searching for still an- 
other suspect, police would reveal nothing 
of their evidence. 


Amelia Carr, accused as a swindler, at 26, 45, and 66 (today ) 


Saintly Swindler 


For five years, Newark, N.J., looked 
upon Amelia Mildred Carr as one of its 
most admirable citizens. The 66-year-old 
wife of J. Clarence Carr, chairman of 
trustees of the Roseville Methodist 
Church, she was deeply religious and an 
ardent church worker. Her universal tip 
for any small favor was $5. Her gifts of 
money, food, time, and sympathy to the 
sick and the poor were unending. 

But Newark found out last week that 
what it considered a life devoted to good- 
ness had been larcenous as well. Mrs. Carr 
took as often as she gave, if not oftener, 
and had been doing so for more than 40 
years. In that length of time she used at 
least eight aliases, did time in at least three 
prisons, and even now was wanted in at 
least six states. Police said her five years 
of charitable action in Newark had nicked 
trusting friends and admirers for $100,000, 
making her total lifetime take close to 
$1,000,000. 

Mrs. Carr had been out of Washington 
State Penitentiary for only three months 
when she married Carr in 1936, telling him 
she was the widow of a Methodist minis- 
ter. That was not true, but police said she 
was a bigamist. 

Her variations of the confidence game, 
all based on a front of sweetness and light, 
included fantastic stories of oil lands, 
forthcoming inheritances, and large checks 
as yet uncashed. They were good for ioans 
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running from a few hundred to $58,000. 
She always promised 6 per cent interest 
and sometimes made good when things got 
too hot. 

Police smiled last month when a fellow 
church worker accused Mrs. Carr of a 
$4,700 fraud, but soon changed their 
minds. They arrested her the day after 
Christmas and held her in $50,000 bail, 
although they kept quiet until the investi- 
gation had disclosed her complete record. 
Twice they were startled by their prison- 
er’s knowledge of underworld slang. “Oh, 
a canary, eh?” she said when told that an- 
other of her victims had “sung” of his loss. 


“Did you think I’d be dumb enough to 
blow my top off to them?” she asked when 
two matrons were placed in her cell to pre- 
tend they, too, were prisoners. 

Her husband was stunned. Always, he 
said, she had been “an angel,” once pray- 
ing at his sickbed as she nursed him back 
to health. He dropped plans to seek an 
annulment and promised to stand by her 
until the case is closed. She threw herself 
on the mercy of the court by pleading no 
defense. 





Week in the Nation 


Paytess: Rep. Frank C. Osmers Jr., New 
Jersey Republican, who refused his $21-a- 
month Army paycheck as an enlisted man 
in the belief that he was still entitled to a 
congressman’s $10,000-a-year salary, was 
denied both by Comptroller General Lind- 
say C. Warren. The “Watchdog of the 
Treasury” cited the constitutional provi- 
sion that no congressman may hold an- 
other office in the government, but Os- 
mers, denying that he was an officer, 
contended that the House alone could 
settle the issue. During the last war the 
House voted to pay Congressional sal- 
aries to three members serving with the 
armed forces, including Fiorello H. La 
Guardia, but made no adjustment for 
five others. 


Conviction: George Hill, secretary to 
Rep. Hamilton Fish of New York, was 
convicted of giving perjured testimony to 
a grand jury investigating Axis propagan- 
dists last fall (NEwsSwEEk, Oct. 20, 1941). 
Termed by Special Prosecutor William P. 
Maloney “an important cog in the most 
vicious propaganda machine . . . the world 
has even seen,” Hill faced a possible sen- 
tence of twenty years in jail. 


Autens: Attorney General Francis Biddle 
announced that the 1,100,000 German, 
Italian, and Japanese aliens over 14 will 
be required to carry certificates of identifi- 
cation bearing their photographs and fin- 
gerprints. The arrest as enemy aliens of 
two Germans, Rolf Tietgens, photogra- 
pher, and Dr. Karl Otto Lange, Harvard 
University’s meteorology instructor, was 
also revealed. : 


APPOINTMENT: Secretary of War Henry 
L. Stimson revealed that Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, former isolationist leader, will serve 
on a “technical commercial project” in 
which the War Department is interested. 


Dup: The opening gun in a campaign 
to use the war as an excuse for the return 
of prohibition fired a dud on Jan. 16, the 
24th anniversary of the original amend- 
ment’s passage. The Senate rejected a mo- 
tion for immediate consideration of Sen. 
W. Lee O’Daniel’s bill to enforce complete 
abstinence in Army and Navy establish- 
ments and authorize the regulation of 
liquor sales in surrounding areas. 
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The White House 


To the man in the street, the burdens of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt seem both mani- 
fold and arduous. But to the compilers of 
the Congressional Directory index, his 
duties and functions are: 


Honorary Chairman of the Commission 
for the Celebration of the Two-Hundredth 
Anniversary of the Birth of Thomas Jef- 
ferson; 

Member of the Smithsonian Institution; 

Member of the United States Muhlen- 
berg Bicentennial Commission; 

Patron of the Columbia Institution for 
the Deaf; 

President of the American Red Cross; 

President of the Washington National 
Monument Society; 

Chairman of the Commission for the 
Construction of the Washington-Lincoln 
Memorial Gettysburg Boulevard, 

and parenthetically (President of the 
United States) . 


Beauty ‘Treatment 


In addition to financing a war, the 
United States Treasury Department found 
itself with another problem on Monday 
morning, Dec. 8: the task of soothing a 
sea of feelings ruffled because it became a 
closely guarded citadel housing vital finan- 
cial records and $80,000,000 in cash. Even 
old and trusted employes on arrival were 
subjected to close examination; outsiders 
arriving on business were delayed while Se- 
cret Service guards scrutinized their cre- 
dentials. 

Recognizing that delay in entering the 
Treasury is inevitable for the duration, 
Secretary Henry Morgenthau Jr: decided 
to make the waiting as pleasant as possible. 
In the guards’ coat room, converted into a 
foyer where women clerks verify appoint- 
ments and issue passes, he established an 
escort service, relying on the ministrations 
of pretty girls rather than the usual callow 
youths. 

Since Dec. 30, the 500 daily visitors have 


had their arrivals noted on a time clock - 


and have been guided to their destinations 
by nine fair usherettes, selected for a com- 
bination of tact, personality, cheerfulness, 
and appearance. The Treasury, the only 
one of the ten Cabinet departments to 
have this feature, is sure that Morgen- 
thau’s idea is winning friends and influenc- 
ing people. 

Typical of Morgenthau’s Misses is Kay 
George, a 20-year-old North Carolinian 
who arrived in Washington on Easter Sun- 
day last. year and got a job as a waitress. 
When not escorting, she spends most of her 
time skating or denc’s7. This week, along 
with her sister guides, she blossomed out in 


a snappy blue uniform patterned after that 
of an airline hostess. The trim gold-braided 
jacket, simple skirt, white blouse, black tie, 
and overseas cap with the department seal 
are designed to brighten the gloomy halls 
of the Treasury. 


Sour Note 


While usherettes courted good will for 
Morgenthau, his press relations turned a 
trifle sour. When newspapermen protested 
a month ago against a reported impending 
shake-up of the press section, he pooh- 
poohed their fears. Nevertheless, the trans- 
fer and dismissal ax fell right and left 
in the press section, reducing its chief 
and the newspapermen’s friend, Charles 
Schwartz, to a figurehead boss of a skele- 
ton staff. 

Last week another Treasury official re- 
quested non-publication of Morgenthau’s 
departure on a Miami vacation. Reporters 
demurred curtly, saying that if the Secre- 
tary wished the news suppressed he should 
consult the government censor, Byron 
P~“ce. Hurt but helpless, Morgenthau 
wicc drew the request, pondering as he sped 
sour: how now to escape the jangling tele- 
phone calls he feared would intrude into 
his well-advertised retreat. 


Map Boom 


Washington has become a city of maps. 
They are rapidly covering all available wall 
and desk space and incidentally masking 
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acres of autographed photographs, aeri; 
views of the old home town, pictures ¢ 
testimonial dinners, and other art charac 
teristic of the capital. Officials dash aboy 
carrying maps tucked under their arms Jik 
canes and have taken to using pencile 
maps instead of long written memos. Th 
Australian Minister, Richard G. Casey 
sends out from ten to twenty map meme 
a day. And in social circles it is now co 
sidered a faux pas to be caught withou 
your Pacific area. 

Although a dozen public and privat 
agencies in Washington produce maps 
those of the National Geographic Society 
and the Coast and Geodetic Survey ard 
most in demand. 

The Geographic issued a new Pacific man 
in 1936, but it was a slow seller until last 
summer, when the White House, State De- 
partment, and various embassies began to 
order batches of a dozen or more. The 
Navy took several thousand. The Sovie 
Embassy, until then reliant on its own 
maps, put in an order. Thirty thousand 
were printed, but soon after Pearl Harbor 
most of these were gone. The Geographic 
is issuing a new Pacific map in February 
and expects to print a first edition of 
2,000,000 to add to the 11,000,000 maps it 
has sent out since Hitler’s legions overran 
Poland. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey daily is 
receiving orders for thousands of its de- 
tailed maps. Last year, in addition to its 
usual work, it produced 1,632,099 for the 
armed forces, more than two-thirds of them 
aerial maps. Recently it added 100 persons 
to its staff, bringing the total to nearly 500. 
Working on a 24-hour day, it still is sup- 
plying the demand peomelly but its stocks 
are dwindling. 

Since the war began, the survey has had 
to restrict sale of its maps of the Philip- 
pines, Hawaii, and Alaskan areas. When 
Manila fell, it lost the plates for 163, Pa- 
cific maps produced there and quickly had 
to reproduce them in Washington. More- 
over, the Army, wanting to get fighter 
planes to Alaska overland, put in a rush 
order for detailed maps of Western Canada 
and Alaska. Perhaps the sharpest compli- 
ment to the accuracy of Coast and Geo- 
detic maps is that they were found on the 
bodies of Jap pilots shot down over Hono- 
lulu. 


Capital Chuckle 


Popular story in official circles: A con- 
gressman asked the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress if a sur- 
vey hadn’t been made of Civil War under- 
ground railroads to ascertain their useful- 
ness as air-raid shelters. 
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Casey 3 Um Its objectives are production and more 
— iia ’ production. But this army cannot func- 
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tion effectively for‘‘all out’’ results when 
men’s eyes are “all in”. . . Unfor- 
tunately, tired, overworked eyes do 


withou 


private ; 
maps o ae not protest directly against the burden 
Society ee placed upon them by inadequate light. 


vey are A man only knows he is “tired,” ner- 
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This is the zero hour of this indoor 
army. The hour when accidents mount, 


You've heard about the dangers of when spoilage and waste increase... 


“burning the candle at both ends.” 


... Yet the national emergency is so 
great that all of us must not only burn 
the candle at both ends but burn it in 
the middle if that be necessary for 
daily is swift, certain victory. 


mL 
; ned Light, ever the symbol of liberty, has 


for the now been ordered to immediate active 


f them duty on a crucial front. bl 
yeTSONs valuable. 


ly 500. pee Because the — to preserve freedom is This 1s the hour when both men and man- 
is sup- ’ being fought indoors as well as out- agement reap the benefit of fluorescent 
stocks raat Se lighting. Quick, effortless seeing pays 


especially among older men whose 
training, experience and skill are so 


asta % its own way. For example, a machine 
as . bert: = gh; > x . ; | 

Philip 4 a shop reports: ‘25% reduction in spoil- 
When LE . : ae age; 5% increase in production per man 
63, Pa- : or cw © per hour; 50% reduction in accidents 


ly had — : , cent ee : due to poor seeing.” States an office: 
br di ~~~ € “Typing on printed forms speeded up 
ghter Lene : - 3 
a rush doors. Over lathes. Along assembly 12 Eg eee ses a oe 
' { : ; ped up 7%; shorthand transcription, by 
vanada lines. In offices. Yes, even in homes r 

ons ” 20%.” And these are two of many. 
ne because men carry problems to their specie j 

| Geo- Binat tie Can better lighting help you? Find out. 
on the : Telephone General Electric and ask to 


Hono- This indoor army of production does _ have a lighting expert look your plant 
not use arms or ammunition. It does over. Without charge or obligation, 
not ride in tanks or airplanes. of course. 
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Power of Americas Spotlighted 


by Rio de Janeiro Conference 


Vargas of Brazil Leads Way 
in Urging Unity Against Axis; 
Mexican Envoy Blasts Japs 


It was just a little over 118 years ago 
that the infant United States declared its 
intention of protecting the other republics 
of the hemisphere against aggression from 
the Axis of that age, the powers of the Holy 
Alliance. Last week the tables were dra- 
matically reversed. The United States went 
to South America to appeal to South Amer- 
icans for support in the war against Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan. The issue was 
presented squarely at the Pan-American 
conference at Rio de Janeiro and on the 
results hinged the whole future of the hope- 
ful principle of hemisphere solidarity. 
Rio 

The capital of Brazil seemed remote in- 
deed from the realities of a world war. The 
breathtakingly beautiful mountain-studded 
harbor, the year-round riot of color of its 
flowers, the myriad-patterned black and 
white pavement mosaics the Portuguese 
imported to remind them of home, the 
sidewalk coffee shops—all contributed to a 
sort of Mardi Gras atmosphere, 

The people of Rio even welcomed the 
United States delegation, headed by Under 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles, in a 





Acme 
Ruiz Guinazi of Argentina... 


holiday spirit. Some 20,000 of them lined 
the waterfront as the 42-ton Yankee Clip- 
per glided gracefully down onto the blue wa- 
ters of the harbor. When they saw the tall 
American diplomat, they tossed hats in the 
air and cried: “Viva America! Bravo Welles!” 
And a lone individualist who booed was 
promptly silenced. Other crowds demonstrat- 
ed against German and Japanese banks 
while bands played only American tunes. 
President Getulio Vargas of Brazil and 
President Roosevelt, photographed together 
during the latter’s 1936 visit, looked down 
from 100,000 posters that bore the caption: 
“Unity of the Americas is paramount.” 
On Jan. 15, Vargas officially opened the 
proceedings. It was made a public holiday, 
and 300,000, packed behind ranks of red- 
coated Brazilian Marines, cheered as the 
conferees strode down the Rua Assembleia 
to the massive Greek-columned Tiradentes 
Palace, seat of the Brazilian Chamber of 
Deputies until Vargas dissolved it in his 
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.. . was the problem of Welles... 


1937 bloodless coup d’état. Then the Bra- 
zilian President got the conference off to a 
flying start by declaring: “The American 
continent has it in its power to create the 
mightiest and the solidest alliance ever 
known to mankind.” 

But the hit of the opening session was 
the comparatively little-known Mexican 
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Foreign Minister, Ezequiel Padilla, wh, 
once fought alongside the rebels Villa ai 
Zapata. He began speaking from a fy 
notes almost casually but worked up to a 
oratorical peak: “The attack by Japan wai 
not on the United States, but on Americ, 
In the Philippines that small force of men; 
dying not for the United States, but fy 
America. We are going to defend Amer 
ca!” The thundering ovation kept hi 
standing some minutes. 


Isolation 


When the conference opened, ten* of th 
21 American republics already were at war 
with the Axis. Three others, Mexico, Vene 
zuela, and Colombia, had broken relations 
with Germany, Italy, and Japan. That left 
eight South American nations still osten- 
sibly neutral in the conflict—Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Ecuador, Paraguay, 
Peru, and Uruguay. Ecuador provided a 
minor but troublesome problem. It at first 
refused to attend unless the assembled 
foreign ministers agreed to settle its 112. 
year-old boundary dispute with Peru. The 
diplomats quickly evolved a formula to 
satisfy both sides at least temporarily, ord 
Ecuador put in a belated appearance. 

Argentina provided the chief stumbling 
block to American unity. Almost every 
other American nation—with the possible 
exception of Chile, presumably worned 
over its long and vulnerable Pacific Coast 
—supported a resolution calling for a com- 
plete break of all relations, political and 
economic, with the Axis. 

The problem that faced Sumner Welles 


*The ten were the United States, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, and 
Panama. 
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HONOURS OF ‘ 


The Royal Horse Guard 


(The Blues) 


In nearly two centuries of glorious campaigning . . . from Dettingen, in 1743, to 
France and Flanders, in 1914-18 . . . the’Standard of the Royal Horse Guards has 
been decorated with Twenty-one Battle Honours for Distinguished Service. 
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Dewar’s “White Label” 
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LA SO Pee 
Award of the World's Colum- S\\eiecseecets 60 medals honouring Dewar's 
bian Exposition, Chicago, 1892 \SAtlg@eRGed gy White Label for Excellence 
... one of more than SS SS" in Scotch Whisky 


At the call to Scotch maneuvers, the order of the day— 

and night—is DEWAR’S White Label and soda... the high- 

ball of the highlands. Veterans salute this gallant cam- 

paigner for its more than 60 citations for distinguished 

service. Command DEWAR’sS White Label, Medal Scotch 
_ of the World, and be. . . at ease! 




















FULL-COLOR REPRINTS 


FULL-COLOR REPRINTS 
EDITION No. 4°NoW 
READY—lIncludes 6 new 9 
x 12 full-color officer prints, 
without advertising, suitable 
for framing. Sent upon re- 
ceipt of 25¢. Schenley Im- 
bort Corp., N.Y.C.,Dept. W. 
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The home 


built upona BALLOON 


ERE you see an utterly new type 
| of home construction, so rapid 
and inexpensive it promises a new 
era of expansion in American hous- 
ing. It is a house literally built upon 
a balloon—an inflated rubber mold 
over which concrete is shot to form 
a fire-proof, termite-proof, earth- 
quake-proof dwelling that ought to 


last for centuries. 


A Los Angeles architect had the 
idea, but everyone said it couldn’t 
be done — until he met the G.T.M. 
— Goodyear Technical Man. After 
studying the job the G.T.M. pro- 


duced a semi-spherical balloon built 


of heavy two-ply rubberized tire 
fabric. To build, the balloon is laced 
down to a concrete foundation, in- 
flated, covered with wire mesh and 


coated with gunite—liquid concrete 
., sprayed on with a hose. 


In twenty-four hours the concrete 
has set. The balloon is deflated and 
removed in five minutes— concrete 
doesn’t adhere to rubber. Insulation 
and another layer of gunite are 
applied to the shell, making a per- 
manent wall four inches thick. -By 
repeating this process, a snug, warm 
and weather-tight home of four or 
more rooms can be quickly built. 
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So successful is this new consiruc- 


tion, it is being considered for bomb | 


shelters, powder magazines, carion- 
ments, farm buildings and hangars 
as well as low-cost homes, as fa<t as 
Goodyear can design balloon: of 
proper shape. Thus another new use 
of rubber can be credited to the 
ingenuity of Goodyear in wor: ing 


out a tough assignment. But - an- 


dling concrete with rubber wa. no 
novelty to Goodyear, for long go 
we developed a tough, abra: on- 
resisting hose for spraying conc :ete 
— the same type of hose usec in 
building these “balloon” hou:es. 
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—a revolutionary use of Goodyear rubber speeds defense housing 
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GOOD, YEAR 


MECHANICAL GOODS 





our-room home, built by “balloon” process, con- 
laning ‘iving room, two bedrooms, kitchen and bath 
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An oil driller’s life is not always a happy 
one. As the great rotary drill grinds its 
way down, it strikes many things besides 
oil—hard rock, limestone, sand, water, 


salt or treacherous gas pockets—which . 


may jam the drill stem or “blow out” the 
tools...to the tune of tens of thousands 
of dollars. And the deeper the well goes, 
the more the driller sits on tenterhooks, 
for the investment mounts with every foot. 

But modern drillers keep the bit turn- 
ing smoothly—with mud, a special kind 
of mud, prepared with all the care of a 
master Chef preparing his potage du jour. 
Forced down through the drill pipe and 
up along the walls of the hole, this all- 
important mud enables engineers to 
control what is happening “down there” 
so accurately that today wells are sunk 
to depths of more than two miles with- 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid’s many activitits. 


per gallon of wud. 


out a hitch. For as the mud circulates, it 
cools the drill, holds down the tremen- 
dous pressure from below, seals the well 
walls and carries the drill cuttings to 
the top, where geologists study 
them to anticipate the earth for- 
mations that lie ahead. 

Good mud makes deep rotary 
drilling possible, yes. But chemi- 
cals make the mud what it is. 
And here is where Cyanamid per- 
forms a vital service. By develop- 
ing special chemicals that give the 
mud exactly the right properties 
needed, Cyanamid helps to speed 
up oil drilling. 

Modest as it.may seem, this ser- 
vice affects all users of gasoline 
or oil, for it helps lower the cost 
and increase the supply of these 


strategically important products. Thus 
again does Cyanamid chemistry bencfit 
people in everyday living, and help to 
keep the defense wheels turning. 
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as how to bring Buenos Aires in line 
out applying pressure that would 
cause the touchy Argentines to bolt the 
conference. In this task, he had two in- 
valuable assistants. One was President 
'argas himself, a South American to his 
fingertips, a persuasive talker, an admirer 
the United States but conservative and 
realistic enough to inspire confidence in the 
Argentines. The other was the Brazilian 
oreign Minister, Oswaldo Aranha. If 
Washington ever had a friend in South 
America, it is this former cowboy, who 
once represented his country in the Amer- 
n capital, toured the entire United 


States, and became a staunch supporter of 
| President Roosevelt. 


The man on the spot that Welles and 


his Latin Allies had to win over was the 
| Argentine Foreign Minister, Enrique Ruiz 


Guifiazu. For a time it almost seemed as if 
he wasn’t coming to Rio at all. Illness de- 
layed his departure but he finally arrived 
on a plane. Behind Ruiz Guifiazi stood 
Acting President Ramon Castillo. 

Such was the situation confronting 
Welles when he made his plea for hemi- 
spheric solidarity at the conference open- 
ing. First, he gave the delegates concrete 
information on just what the United States 
is prepared to do to help them weather the 
current world storm, including announce- 
ment of the allocation of specific essential 
agricultural and industrial supplies. Then 
he gave them a warning: “The continued 
presence of these Axis agents within the 
Western Hemisphere constitutes a direct 
danger to the national defense of the re- 
publics engaged in war.” : 

‘The main work of Welles, however, 
wasn’t done around the green baize table 


but behind the scenes, at secret sessions 
that weren’t on the conference calendar. 


The Under Secretary called on Ruiz Gui- 
fiazi_ at the Gloria Hotel for a 25-minute 
talk the day the conference opened. Next 
day the Argentine returned the call, visit- 
ing Welles at the swank Copacabaiia. Var- 
gas, Aranha, and other foreign ministers 
also closeted themselves with Ruiz Guifiazi 
in an effort to win him around. The burden 
of all their arguments was that Argentina 
couldn’t afford the consequences of isola- 
tionism in an otherwise completely anti- 
Axis America. 

This week the Axis showed how seri- 
ously it regarded the conference. Italy and 
Germany were supposed to have warned 
Brazil and. Argentina that breaking off 
relations with the Axis would mean war, 


while Japan threatened Chile in similar 


fashion. 
Significance 


In previous conferences of the American 
states, the United States has made ample 
allowance for Argentina’s national pride 
and has been willing to compromise on is- 
sues involving hemisphere solidarity just 
in order to obtain Buenos Aires’ signature 
on the final agreement. From all indica- 
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tions, that policy had gone by the board 
last week. For the first time real pressure 
was being put on the Argentines, and they 
were given the choice of accepting the ma- 
jority opinion or isolating themselves at a 
time when isolation has come close to being 
a diplomatic impossibility. 

The reason for this change in Washing- 
ton’s policy lay in the fact that at the pres- 
ent conference the issue at stake is one of 
supreme importance. One obvious reason 
for this is that the severing of relations be- 
tween. all the American republics and the 
Axis Powers will aid the United States 
greatly in winning the war. To some ex- 
tent, it will banish the bogy of Axis-in- 
spired revolutions in South America. It will 
deal a heavy blow to Axis economic inter- 
ests. It will cause the Axis to lose face and 
may exercise considerable influence on the 
wavering policy of Spain. 

But beyond this, the United support of 
the American states behind Washington 
in effect confirms and solidifies the position 
of the United States as the undisputed 
leader of a hemisphere. In a sense, Wash- 
ington in the future may bear a relation 
to the Latin republics something like that 
of London toward the Dominions. And in 


— 
Gustav promised a neutral Sweden 


the peace negotiations, the United States 
will gain additional weight at the confer- 
ence table by being the tacit representa- 
tive of the entire hemisphere. 

In economics as well as diplomacy the 
conference marks a turning point. Ever 
since the outbreak of war, the South Amer- 
ican countries have been increasingly at- 
tracted to the Washington economic orbit. 
Now with the breaking of: economic rela- 
tions with the Axis this tendency will be 
greatly strengthened, and one of the chief 
tasks of the Rio conference has been to ar- 
range for large-scale aid to the Latin na- 
tions. As examples of this last week,:a 
$20,000,000 loan was made to the Central 
American republics to rush work on a high- 
way link from the United States to the 
Panama Canal, and Lend-Lease aid was 
extended to Costa Rica and Uruguay. 
In effect, the United States can look 
forward to being the capital-goods sup- 
plier and financing center of -one of the 
richest storehouses of raw materials in 
the world. 





Throne of Neutrality 


King Gustav V, the 83-year-old King of 
Sweden, whose subjects call him “Papa 
Gustav,” loves bridge, tennis, cigarettes, 
champagne—and neutrality. In 1914 his 
diplomacy brought Norway and Denmark 
into a neutrality bloc with Sweden which 
endured throughout the war. Last week, 
in a speech at the opening of the Riksdag, 
Sweden’s: Parliament, Gustav reaffirmed 
his country’s lonely neutrality in this war: 
“My people’s united will shall make it 
possible to preserve the peace and freedom 
of our country uninfringed.” 

But more than ever it was to be an 
armed neutrality. The king promised 
recommendations for a five-year defense 
project to increase the “steady expansion” 
being carried on and to give the army the 
highest proportion of motorized troops in 
the world. 





European Futures 


Among the almost legendary heroes of 
the war, Gen. Draja Mikhailovitch ranks 
high. He is the leader of the Serbian guer- 
rillas who have wrested nearly a fourth of 
what used to be Yugoslavia from Axis con- 
trol and kept a number of German and 
Italian divisions occupied. A tall vigorous 
man in his 40s, father of five children, he 
is a veteran of the Balkan and World 
Wars—and between wars he spent his 
time mastering the science of guerrilla 
fighting. | 

Last week the exile Yugoslav govern- 
ment in London rewarded Mikhailovitch by 
naming him War Minister. He won’t take 
up the post in the British capital but will 
carry on the fight against the Axis in his 
homeland. Somewhere in Serbia, he took 
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Non-Aryan Typhus 


The Germans have given little or no 
publicity to the outbreak of typhus in 
Eastern Europe. All reports about the 
epidemic have so far come by circuitous 
routes. However, definite evidence that 
this plague has broken out arrived in New 
York last week in the form of pictures of 
posters put out by the Germans in Poland, 
in which they attempt to lay the blame for 
the prevalence of the typhus epidemic on 
the Jews. 

Such posters are put up on the walls and 
at the entrances and exits of Jewish ghettos 
in Warsaw and other Polish cities. The one 
at left warns Poles in their own language: 
“Jews, Lice, Spotted Typhus.” The one at 
right, in both German and Polish, reads: 
“Spotted Fever — Entering and Leaving 
Strictly Forbidden.” It is supposed to show 
a Jew looking out through a hole in the 
ghetto wall. 
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his oath of office before a powerful secret 
radio transmitter: “I, Draja Mikhailo- 
vitch, promise to carry out the duties of 
my office until death or until my country 
is freed of the invader.” 

At the same time, the Yugoslav exile 
government announced that Gen. Dushan 
Simovitch, who led the revolt against 
the pro-Axis Yugoslav Government last 
March, had been replaced as Premier by 
Dr. Slobodan Yovanovitch, a 72-year-old 
Belgrade professor and jurist. The change 
was designed to strengthen the govern- 
ment for handling postwar problems, it 
was explained. Furthermore, the new Pre- 
mier was said to be a supporter of col- 
laboration between the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes while his predecessor was an ar- 
dent Serb patriot. 

The Yugoslav Government participated 
in two other moves directed toward post- 
war planning during the week. On Jan. 15, 
in the presence of British Foreign Secre- 
tary Anthony Eden, young King Peter II, 
and King George II of Greece signed a 
far-reaching agreement which was ex- 
pected to form the cornerstone of an even- 
tual Balkan union. It called for the closest 
cooperation in the political, military, and 
economic fields. The Czecho-Slovak exile 
government already has signed a simi- 
lar pact with the Polish Government- 
in-exile. 

Two days earlier nine governments-in- 
exile—the Yugoslav, Greek, Free French, 
Polish, Czecho-Slovak, Dutch, Belgian, 
Norwegian, and Luxembourg—met in St. 
James’s Palace. Their representatives, sit- 
ting at a long red baize table under the 
glare of arc lights while newsreel cameras 
clicked, signed a resolution that pledged 
vengeance for the crimes committed against 
the conquered countries of Europe. It 
promised punishment for all guilty, wheth- 
er they ordered the crimes or carried 
them out. 


Fuhrer’s Favorite 


The fundamental aim of the campaign 
against the Jewish Bolshevik system is 
complete destruction of the power of its 
state and eradication of Asiatic influence 
on European culture. In this connection, 
troops are confronted with tasks that go 
beyond the ordinary duties of warriors ... 
Everything that still represents any sym- 
bol of the Bolshevik system must be de- 
stroyed, even buildings. No historical or 
cultural values of the East are of any im- 
portance. 


These, according to Moscow, were the 
words of an order issued to his troops on 
Oct. 10 by Field Marshal Walther von 
Reichenau. Last week, this order acquired 
a fateful timeliness. While being trans- 
ferred from the Ukrainian front, where his 
troops face disaster at Kharkov, to his 
home to recover from illness, Reichenau 
died of “apoplexy.” 

The death itself was strange. Few who 
knew him could believe that this sinewy, 
trim, athletic man— 
known in Germany 
as the “sport general” 
—could succumb so 
suddenly. At 56—two 
years ago—he could 
still run a quarter 
mile in less than a 
minute; in 1940, his 
sparring partner was 
Walter Neusel, the 
German heavyweight 
champion; in the Pol- 
ish campaign of 1939, 
he swam across the 
broad Vistula River when the Poles blew 
up the bridge. 

But the widespread reports that Reich- 
enau was the victim of a new army purge 
were at odds with the fact that he owed 
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his spectacular advance to Hitler and was 
long one of the Fiihrer’s favorites. In 1932 
he was only a colonel. Seven years later, 
he helped to crush Poland. In 1940—by 
now a colonel general—he commanded the 
drive through Belgium and Northern 
France. And last year, he tasted both of 
glory and defeat on the battlefields of 
Russia. 





Fighting Disciple 

Mohandas K. Gandhi, India’s National- 
ist saint, last week named his leading dis- 
ciple, Jawaharlal Nehru, as his successor 
at the head of the Indian National Con- 
gress. The choice surprised no one. For a 
quarter of a century the two fought side 
by side for Indian independence. For 
many years, Nehru acted as Gandhi's 
“foreign minister.” But to Washington and 
London—as much as to India’s millions— 
the change was significant, for Nehru, 
unlike Gandhi, preaches forcible resistance 
to aggression. With the Japanese already 
in Burma, this stand is therefore of more 
than academic importance. 

Nehru is an unusual man. He is a Brah- 
min by birth and was educated at Harrow 
and Cambridge. He writes Miltonic Eng- 
lish and tempers his hatred for British 
imperialism with admiration for British 
democracy. He has spent nine years in 
British jails. Unlike his Nationalistic col- 
leagues, he is also a social reformer, as 
concerned over poverty in India as over 
British rule and the menace of Japan. 
He is an internationalist, who has studied 
the Russian, Spanish, and Chinese up- 
heavals on the scene and who hopes for 
a federation embracing India, China, Bur- 
ma, Ceylon, and Afghanistan—and per- 
haps the entire world. In the past, 
Nehru has also maintained a friendly at- 
titude toward the Soviet. 
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Battle of Behemoths 


Japs Sharpen Appetite for War 
at ‘Grunt and Groan’ Tourney 


Thirty thousand cheering men ahd 
women filled the huge Kokugi Arena in 
Tokyo last week, to watch fat 6-footers 
push each other about a small earthen 
ring. The press benches were packed with 
reporters. Near the ring, squatted intent 
radio announcers. Outside the hall, in 
every corner of the empire, the average 
Japanese snatched extras from newsboys 
or sat glued to his radio. The sumo season 
—the great heavyweight wrestling tourna- 
ment—had begun. , 

The war had some effect on it. The 
police banned matches after 5 p.m. Since 
no liquor is sold before that time, the ban 
meant that sumo matches could not be 
watched over a glass of beer or a cup of 
tepid saké. But, against this, the contests 
this year had the army’s warm blessings. 
For one thing, they helped to maintain 
morale. For another, they were a power- 
ful bond between the Japan of today 
and the great martial Japan of legend. 
Like other feudal institutions, sumo 
was being brushed off, polished, and glori- 
fied. 

The first sumo match on record took 
place 23 years before the birth of Christ. 
The bout, witnessed by the then emperor, 
was between two champions, one of whom 
finally succeeded in kicking his opponent 
io death. For this success, he was rewarded 
with the loser’s estate and was subse- 
quently deified. 

In the 2,000 years which followed, sumo 
had its ups and downs. It became the de- 
light of emperors and feudal lords, many 
of whom maintained their own stables of 
wrestlers. At one period, sumo was a part 
of a samurai warrior’s military education. 
Sumo matches were important social func- 
tions. Temples held sumo contests to raise 
funds. With the decline of feudalism in 
the last century, sumo, too, went into a 
slump but as the little Japanese began to 
envision themselves as world conquerors, 
the mock fights of the big Japanese re- 
gained their popularity. 

No sport could survive for so long 
without acquiring a veneer of tradition. 
Sumo became as tied up in ritual as the 
tea ceremony or the empress accouche- 
ment. By tradition, the ring is circled 
with sixteen bales of rice, which stand for 
the signs of the zodiac and the twelve 
months. Before grappling, the wrestlers 
wash their hands and rinse their mouths. 
After each break, they sprinkle salt over 
the ring to “purify” it. The vows they 
make, the gestures, each hold, twist, and 
guttural shriek are today as they were 
centuries ago. Even the referees tradition- 
ally come from two clans, and so deep is 
their sense of responsibility that some 
have been known to disembowel them- 
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selves in a public hara-kiri if the audience 
thought them unfair. 

Sumo is a professional’s sport. Each 
year, picked huskies from the countryside 
pour into the training centers of the two 
rival “camps.” Freaks from birth because 
of their inordinate size among the small 
Japanese, these youths are made still big- 
ger by constant exercise and heavy eat- 
ing. They are also allowed to grow their 
hair long. When they finish their appren- 
ticeship, they proudly tie their hair into 
well-oiled knots—their badges of honor. 

The object of sumo wrestling is to throw 
your opponent out of the ring or onto its 
surface and it takes big men to stand the 
competition. The champions usually stand 
over 6 feet in height and often approach 
350 pounds in weight. When one lumbers 
into the ring, with his tremendous and 
shiny belly rolling over his narrow loin 
cloth, he looks much like a Japanese Man 
Mountain Dean. But underneath the fat 
they are hard. An American who once 
kicked a sumo wrestler in the stomach fell 
down with a badly injured foot. The 
champions are also jolly people, with gar- 
gantuan appetites. They are lady killers, 
and their social standing is high. 

The new grand champion will be 
crowned this week, after he defeats all in 
his own “camp” as well as the champion 
of the opposing group. His rewards will be 
a thick white rope girdle—the champion’s 
belt—the gifts of the rich, the smiles of 
the fair, and an audience with the em- 
peror. And this year there will be an 
added reward: together with other sumo 
wrestlers he will be exempt from the dras- 
tic food rationing that goes into effect on 


Feb. 1. 





War hasn’t stopped Japan’s sport: a sumo wrestler greets the crowd 


A Woman’s World? 


It is not in the fighting male of the race: 
it is in Woman that we have the future 
of Power in civilization. : 


The British sociologist, Benjamin Kidd, 
advanced this conclusion in his book “The 
Science of Power,” published in 1918. Re- 
cently, the cry was taken up by Dorothy 
Thompson in an article in Liberty Maga- 
zine, in which she called for a world domi- 
nated by “feminine principles.” The great- 
est progress by the embattled females has 
been made in Britain, where more than 
1,000,000 women have gone to work to 
fill job vacancies created by conscription. 
Last week they scored a minor victory 
when Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden 
conceded that women would be admitted to 
administrative positions in the Foreign 
Office as an emergency measure and 
that their permanent use in the dip- 
lomatic service would be considered after 
the war. 

But this, like all revolutions, helped sow 
the seeds of counterrevolution. In the back 
of male minds, there lingered a suspicion 
that the usurpers wouldn’t act like gentle- 
men and withdraw their forces after the 
peace. Immediately the fear took concrete 
shape when R. C. Pinkerton, secretary of 
the recently organized National Men’s De- 
fense League, called on all Englishmen to 
combat feminism. Believing that all politi- 
cal parties and the press are in the hands 
of the enemy, the reactionaries plan to 
found a “Men’s National party” and to 
publish a “man’s paper” against what they 
called “a menace just as threatening to 
Britain as Hitlerism.” 


Wide World 
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One-Man Control of Production 
Clears Way for All-Out Effort 


Nelson Given the Authority 
to Slash Red Tape and Overrule 
Whims of the Brass Hats 


The rise of Donald M. Nelson in the past 
year and a half from procurement director 
for the Treasury to sole boss of America’s 
war production coincided with his gradual 
assumption of the leadership of that small 
group of defense officials, in which William 
L. Batt and Leon Henderson were also out- 
standing, who clamored for drastic expan- 
sion of arms production. As early as last 
May, Nelson urged that production of war 
materials be stepped up to a $35,000,000,- 
000-a-year pace, and before the. bombing 
of Pearl Harbor he had raised his goal to 
$4,000,000,000 a month, roughly equal to 
the staggering program the President pre- 
sented to the nation on Jan. 7 in his budget 
message. 

It was Nelson, too, who early took the 
leadership in asserting. that “business as 
usual must go to hell.” And at a time when 
businessmen were being snowed under by 
a record consumer-buying boom, he had 
grimly warned that the years ahead would 
be “the toughest, the hardest years since 
Valley Forge.” Meanwhile, he wasn’t duck- 
ing tough decisions. For example, he turned 
down Floyd Odlum’s proposal for setting 
aside 2 per cent of all scarce materials to 
keep small businesses alive. 


Nelson was born in Hannibal, Mo., 54. 


years ago and studied to be a chemistry 
professor, but was hired by Sears, Roebuck 
& Co, in 1912, and ultimately became the 
buying expert and executive vice president 
of the mail-order house. He is 6 feet tall, 
weighs 200 pounds, and always seems to 
be in good humor. Unlike his friend Hen- 
derson, he is no table pounder but gets his 
way through diplomacy. Having noticed 
that people who “lost tempers usually lost 
arguments too,” he figures he can keep his 
for “30 seconds longer than the other fel- 
low.” 

Ever since Nelson became executive di- 
rector of the SPAB last August, his was 
the name most frequently mentioned for 
the one-man production director so many 
critics advocated. But his appointment to 
that job on the evening of Jan. 13, with the 
title of chairman of the new War Produc- 
tion Board, reflected an unrivaled sense of 
timing on the part of President Roosevelt. 

The announcement came just as the 


clamor for reorganization of the OPM was 
nearing the boiling point, fomented by the 
scrap between auto manufacturers and the 
CIO union over who should supervise con- 
version of the industry’s assembly lines to 
war output. Earlier that same day, Wendell 
L. Willkie handed reporters copies of a 
speech he intended making before the 
United States Conference of Mayors—an 
address which featured a demand for one- 
man production control to “end debating- 
society methods.” Willkie found out about 
the appointment and deleted his references 
to one-man control just two hours before 
he was scheduled to speak. Most important 


-of all, however, the announcement robbed 


the scorching Truman Committee report 
(see page 47) of its principal points—the 
indictment of the OPM and the armed 
services’ buying policies. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s advance knowledge of 


L _ | 


Donald Nelson, production chief . . .is Mrs. Nelson’s Victory donation 


the Willkie speech and the Truman report 
undoubtedly caused him to rush out the 
Nelson appointment, but it was the visit 
of Prime Minister Churchill and Lord 
Beaverbrook that induced him to move at 
all—to drop his ‘traditional reluctance to 


delegate authority to a single individual. . 


Beaverbrook’s description of the powers 
possessed: by the British Ministry of Sup- 
ply he heads =<. his criticism of the over- 
lapping of authority between William S. 


Knudsen, Nelson, and Henderson con- 
verted Mr. Roosevelt to streamlined ad. | 
ministration. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s statement said that Nel. 
son’s decision as to “procurement and pro- 
duction will be final.” The new production 
czar was allowed to specify the form of the 
executive order which was to define his 
powers. When that order was issued on 
Jan. 16, it revealed that Nelson was to as- _ 
sume more sweeping control over the Amer- 
ican economy than had ever before been 
wielded by anyone except Woodrow Wil- 
son and Franklin D. Roosevelt. Wartime 
Presidents before Wilson, such as Lincoln, 
exercised less actual power than Nelson be- 
cause of the undeveloped state of industry 
in the nineteenth century. 

The order specified that the chairman 
of the WPB should “determine the poli- 
cies, plans, procedures, and methods of the 
several Federal departments, establish- 
ments, and agencies in respect to war pro- 
curement and production, including pur- 
chasing, contracting, specifications, and 
construction; and including conversion, 
requisitioning, plant expansion, and the fi- 
nancing thereof; and issue such directives 
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in respect thereto as he may deem neces- 
sary or appropriate.” 

The new order expressly provided that 
the Army and Navy Munitions Board 
should report to the President through 
Nelson and forced the services also to yield 
one of their most jealously guarded prerog- 
atives: the power to make and change 
specifications in planes, tanks, and guns, 
even when such changes set back produc- 
tion. In addition, Nelson was given super- 





o in Business can save brain hours 
and hand hours and create more production hours 


““PRODUCTION’’’ is the insistent call of the times. 


A huge and constant flow of products is required. 


The best possible use of every production hour is 
a vital necessity, and it is obvious that methods 
that prevent the waste of brain hours and hand hours 
will go far in improving results. 


Addressograph-Multigraph methods are an 


effective preventive against waste of time and 
money in handling procedures which control 
production and allied activities. They simplify 
the preparation of information needed to guide 
operations and co-ordinate its use. Mistakes are 
eliminated. The production of employees is in- 


creased and operating expense reduced. 


TO USERS OF OUR PRODUCTS: You are entitled to the services of our Methods 
Department in helping to extend the use of your present equipment. If you are interested 
in receiving up-to-date information, it is available to you on request, without charge. 
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vision of the OPM and the right to reor- 
ganize that agency. 

His powers amply enable the new pro- 
duction boss to direct Jesse Jones to hurry 
loans for war-plant expansion. The man- 
date also places in his hands the control of 
civilian production and priorities now vest- 
ed in the SPAB, an agency which the order 
abolished. In fact, he can now overrule any 
official save the President himself on prob- 
lems involving war production. 

Clearing the decks for his huge assign- 
ment, Nelson immediately resigned his 
$70,000-a-year post with Sears, Roebuck. 
He was stumped, however, when reporters 
asked how much he would get in his new 
job. “I forgot to ask,” he replied. However, 
his Federal stipend will probably rise from 
a dollar a year to around $10,000. 

Out in Glencoe, Ill., a suburb of Chi- 
cago, Mrs. Nelson sighed that she was 
probably “War Orphan No. 1” but added 
that “it is an honor and a privilege to give 
my husband to my country.” She will 
maintain their home at Glencoe, as she 
has since Nelson left Chicago eighteen 
months ago, because “we’d be involved in 
the social whirl” if they changed their ad- 
dress to Washington. 

Shortly after the order was issued, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt relieved the WPB boss of 
the embarrassing job of reorganizing the 
OPM over the head of his friend, William 
S. Knudsen, who sold Nelson his old Cadil- 
lac when the former General Motors presi- 
dent took delivery on a new model. Saying 
that “Bill Knudsen is one of the great pro- 
duction men of the world,” the President 
transferred the OPM chief to the War De- 
partment, where he “will have entire charge 
of directing and expediting . . . the muni- 
tions program.” And in a precedent-mak- 
ing move (see page 28), the Danish-born 
immigrant was commissioned a lieutenant 
general to assure him ample authority. 

In his new job, General Knudsen will 
act as a trouble-shooter in the field, un- 
raveling technical production problems. He 
also will serve as a member of the War 
Production Board, along with Jones, Sec- 
retaries Knox and Stimson, Vice President 
Wallace, Harry L. Hopkins, Leon Hender- 
son, and Sidney Hillman. This board is a 
purely advisory one and has no power to 
overrule Nelson’s decisions. 


Significance 


The appointment of Nelson as chairman 
of the WPB finally gives the nation a cen- 
tralized production control comparable to 
that exercised now by Lord Beaverbrook 
as British Minister of Supply and in 1918 
by Bernard M. Baruch, as chairman of the 
War Industries Board. In fact, there are 
numerous parallels in the careers of Nel- 
son and Baruch. 

Both were active in the defense programs 
of their respective periods for months be- 
fore they assumed sole charge of produc- 
tion, and neither was experienced in pro- 
duction—Baruch being a Wall Street op- 





erator and Nelson: a merchandising expert. 
The chief worry about Nelson—that his 
mild, genial disposition will prevent him 
from aggressively rooting out the individ- 
uals and obstacles blocking rapid progress 
in production—also was voiced when 
Baruch took control in March 1918, for 
he, too, is mild-mannered and soft-spoken. 

A comparison of the powers granted Nel- 
son with those exercised by Baruch shows 
that Nelson enjoys broader authority over 
activities of all the Federal departments 
that involve or affect war production and 
that he also has been accorded more specific 
control over Army and Navy procurement. 

A complicating factor in appraising Nel- 
son’s powers, however, is the President’s 
granting Knudsen “entire charge” of War 
Department munitions output, despite the 
fact that the executive order clearly makes 
Nelson the superior of Knudsen. 

Various defense agencies concerned with 
production directly or indirectly—such as 
the Offices of Petroleum Coordinator, De- 
fense Housing, and Transportation, headed 
by Secretary Ickes, Charles F. Palmer, and 
Joseph Eastman, respectively—also are ap- 
parently independent of Nelson. Similar 
agencies were not subject to Baruch’s con- 
trol during the last war. 

Clearly, the executive order meets. the 
urgent need for subjecting the armed serv- 
ices’ buying policies to a single direction 
and it has started the equally pressing re- 
organization of the OPM. Actually, this 
agency may even disappear completely, 
with its priority, purchases, civilian sup- 
ply, and other sections becoming parts of 
the War Production Board. These details, 


and the exact status of Knudsen, may be 





Blacklisted: Axel Wenner-Gren, Swedish industrialist, and his American 


cleared up in a subsequent elaboration of 
the executive order, which was of the stop. 
gap variety. 

Apart from .reorganization, Nelson can 
be counted upon to follow a policy he has 
been preaching for months, that of push- 
ing the curtailment of civilian output. In 
a speech last week he pointed out that we 
must convert mass-production industry to 
war production as quickly as possible, even 
though the conversion calls for “utterly 
revolutionary changes in the method of op- 
erating that industry and in its whole net- 
work of relationships as between govern- 
ment, management, supplies, and workers 
... the one thing that counts is to get the 
stuff out and get it out quickly.” 





Wenner-Gren Plus 


Since the State Department declared 
economic war on the Axis last July, some 
2,900 German, Italian, and Japanese indi- 
viduals and firms in Latin America have 
been blacklisted. Last week the number 
of those with whom Americans may not 
do business was swelled by the addition of 
1,800 names in Sweden, Turkey, Switzer- 
land, Spain, and Portugal. 

A notable inclusion this time was the 
name of Axel Wenner-Gren, leading Swed- 
ish industrialist whose 1,851-ton yacht 
Southern Cross picked up survivors of the 
torpedoed British liner Athenia in Septem- 
ber 1939 and a year ago ferried her owner’s 
good friends the Windsors from Nassau to 
Miami, where the Duchess had a tooth 
pulled. 

Wenner-Gren has built from his Elec- 
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wife, the former Margaret Liggett of Kansas City 
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Armor for Warships 


No other product of the steel indus- 
try calls for so high a combination 
of technical knowledge and mature 
craftsmanship in its manufacture 
as the huge slabs of armor plate 
to protect the vitals of warships. 

Apress capable of exerting a pres- 
sure of 14,000 tons kneads a slab of 
the toughest kind of steel ‘as big as 
a barn door,’’ making it stronger 
and tougher as it is worked down to 
desired thickness. Heat treatment 
further conditions the steel to stand 


up to the tremendous blows that 
may fall upon it. 

Bethlehem’s armor-plate opera- 
tions are being greatly increased to 
meet the requirements of the pres- 
ent emergency naval expansion 
program, and at the same time 
steps are being taken through an 
emergency training policy to ensure 
that the craftsmanship accumulated 
through halfa century of armor plate 
manufacture is diffused through the 


expanded working forces. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa 
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trolux* firm (vacuum cleaners and gas re- 
frigerators) one of Europe’s greatest for- 
tunes, spreading out into wood pulp, mo- 
tors, armaments, and newspapers, and, 
recently, into social and scientific research. 
Since 1939 the 60-year-old industrialist 
has resided ‘at Nassau with his Missouri- 
born wife. 

With the State Department absolutely. 
mum, the reasons for the blacklisting of 
Wenner-Gren remain speculative. An ac- 
quaintance of Marshal Hermann Goring 
—how close is debatable—and formerly 
identified with international appeasement 
efforts, he has nevertheless often repudi- 
ated totalitarianism, which he once wrote 
was “sacred egoism in its most brutal 
form.” Curiously, he is not on the British 
blacklist to which that of the United 
States corresponds closely. 

The Swedish multimillionaire himself 
called on the State Department last week 
to make public the evidence against him 
or else “clear my name of what is a cruel 
and unfounded charge.” Meanwhile, Amer- 
icans can no longer, morally or legally, 
patronize Paradise Beach, whose crystal 
waters and soft, white sands have long se- 
duced Nassau _ tourists. Wenner-Gren 
bought the property last year. 








Rolling Along to War 


In August 1939, foreseeing the huge sub- 
sequent demand for its products, the Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing Co. worked out a three- 
shift, four-crew system to keep its factories 
operating 24 hours a day, seven days a 
week. Later, as one department after an- 
other went on this full-time schedule, the 
concern inaugurated an expansion program 
under which more than $7,000,000 has been 
spent in the past two years at the com- 
pany’s plants in five Ohio communities. 

This has helped supply the constantly 
mounting demand for anti-friction bear- 
ings required in the operation of machine 
tools, steel mill machinery, guns, ships, 
tanks, and airplanes. At the same time the 
company’s electric-furnace steelmaking ca- 
pacity, second only to that of Republic 
Steel Corp., has been doubled, with the out- 
put going to a wide variety of defense in- 
dustries. 

In addition to this outright expansion 
program, Timken recently has boosted its 
capacity for war production by the conver- 
sion of machinery formerly used to supply 
peacetime customers, particularly the auto- 
mobile industry, which in normal times, 
according to a Standard & Poor’s Corp. esti- 
mate, accounted for &5 per cent of the com- 
pany’s sales. 

This switch-over to full defense activity 
was naturally accelerated by the OPM’s 





*The American firm manufacturing the Elec- 
trolux vacuum cleaner has about a 40 per cent 
European ownership, but Wenner-Gren’s per- 
sonal interest is believed to have diminished 
greatly in recent years. 
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recent action in ending civilian auto output, 
and this week the company will complete 
its conversion program, which was accom- 
plished largely by retooling old machines 
rather than buying new ones. 

Along with their satisfaction at this 
achievement, Timken officials also’ take 
pride in certain other policies lately 
adopted by the company. Almost two 
months ago it began a policy of hiring the 
wives of employes called into service. Like- 
wise, it began chalking up hourly war bul- 
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which the previous week had defied his 
plea for one-man control by giving Secre. 
tary of Agriculture Wickard his treasured 
veto power over farm-price regulations 
and then had boosted the farm-commo:lity 
floor to 120 per cent of parity by brinzing 
wages into the formula (NEWSWEEK, Jan, 
19). 

Strongly intimating that he would veto 
any bill containing the new parity propos. 
al, the President also left little doubt of his 
continued interest in one-man conirol. 








Little in The Nashville Tennessean 


‘Wait a Minute—You Haven’t Got Old Dobbin in There’ 


letins throughout the various factories as a 
constant reminder to workers of the im- 
portance of expanding production in order 
to achieve ultimate victory. 

More recently in all Timken plants rail- 
road-car demurrage, the delay of freight 
cars at unloading points for more than the 
48 hours allowed free by the railroads, was 
ordered eliminated. 





Floor vs. Ceiling 


Early last week President Roosevelt 
called to his office House conferees on 
“the bill to compel inflation,” his own de- 
scription of the Senate version of the 
price-control measure. The President point- 
edly ignored representatives of the Senate, 


When reporters asked if the plan for joint 
authority between Price Administrator 
Henderson and Wickard might not in 
effect provide a veto over the Presi- 
dency, Mr. Roosevelt allowed this quote: 
“No. because I can fire either one of 
them.” 

By midweek Sen. Joseph C. O'Mahoney, 
sponsor of .the wage-price parity amend- 
ment, had rushed into the fray to point 
out that the measure. had been drafted by 
organized farmers, not politicians. How- 
ever, the Wyoming senator, whose beef- 
raising constituents happen to profit under 
the new formula more than most other 
farmers, was left far out on a limb when 
the Farm Bureau Federation; the Farmers 
Union, and the National Federation of 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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ANOTHER FIRST FOR CARRIER...THE NAVY “E” 


We've both earned our Navy ‘E°— 
you for some swell shooting of those big 
16-inch guns — me and the rest of us 
Carrier men for producing the goods the 
Navy needs. Even uf I can’t be manning 
aship... I'l still be doing my part to 
make ours the best Navy in the world. 


The men and management of Carrier 
deeply appreciate the Navy’s reward for 
the work we’ve been doing for defense. 
We’re human enough to feel proud 
that Carrier is first in the air condi- 
tioning industry to earn the Navy “E”. 


You may wonder how air condi- 
tioning deserves soimportantan honor. 

The Electrician’s Mate in the sub- 
marine knows. His life depends on huge 
storage batteries preserved by Carrier 
Air Conditioning. The Gunner’s Mate 
on a mine-layer knows. Carrier Air 
Conditioning lessens his risk in han- 
dling explosives. Each healthy sea- 
man on board the 156 Liberty Fleet 
ships knows. Ship’s food is like home 
food, thanks to Carrier Refrigeration. 

In the sky and on land, Carrier is 
earning its letter, too. In a Flying For- 


tress, navigators read instruments and 
bombardiers peer through bombsights 
of unmatched accuracy. Pilots of fight- 
ing planes rely on motors that climb 
higher, fly faster, stay in action longer. 
These and a thousand more triumphs 
of American industry depend on 
Carrier developments...on the micro- 
scopic accuracy made possible by the 
precise control of temperature, humid- 
ity, and circulation of air. 


Today, air conditioning is a mighty 
weapon. Tomorrow, it will be an even 
more potent force in building a world 
of greater abundance. 


Carrier 


Air Conditioning 





Better World Now first in 
war, Carrier will be first in 
peace to bring air condition- 
ing’s benefits into everyone’s 
everyday activities. 


Synthetic Rubber America’s 
ace-in-the-hole against pos- 
sible rubber famine, has been 
made practical by Carrier 
Refrigeration. 


More Steel As high as 25% 
; More iron from same fur- 
n 0 haces is result of a Carrier 
development in moisture re- 
moval from blast furnace air. 


mers 


Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York 


WEATHERMAKERS TO THE WORLD 





Havent had a cold 
since they put in 
these cups! 


Guard yourself and your employees 
against the spread of common colds 
by providing clean Ajax Cups at your 
drinking fountains. They’re an inex- 


pensive way to avoid contagion. 


Ajax Cups pull out of the dispenser, 
open, ready for use; fit naturally into 
the hand and hold just enough water 


for a cool, satisfying drink. 


Address Dept. 1 at plant nearest you. 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO., 68 Prescott Street, 
Worcester, Mass. @ PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE 
CO., 416 Second Street, San Francisco, California 
U. S. ENVELOPE CO., Los Angeles Division, 
2828 East Twelfth Street, Los Angeles, California. 


Divisions of United States Envelope Company 


Ajax Mobile Water Service 
takes water to employees 
at their machines; saves 
time, promotes health, im- 

es morale. Send for 
information. 


WAX co 
VAN cops 
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The Reuther Plan 


by RALPH ROBEY 


More misinformation has been 
passed around during the past two or 
three weeks about the so-called Reuther 
plan than we have had on any other 
current topic in months. Newspaper 
columnists have been the worst offend- 
ers. There have been exceptions among 
them of course, but all those with 
leftist leanings and almost all of those 
who fly the flag of impartiality have 
been writing as though the Reuther 
plan was practically a blueprint where- 
by, had it been adopted, we could have 
converted the automobile industry into 
one vast airplane production plant with 
the result that by this time we would 
be turning out several times as many 
planes as we are now doing. 

That is a complete misrepresentation 
of what Reuther suggested. 


In the first place Reuther did not 
propose the pooling of automobile pro- 
duction facilities. Under his “plan” each 
company was to maintain its own 
identity, with its own management, its 
own labor, and its own production ex- 
perts. And it was to keep its own tools, 
not pass them over to some other com- 
pany or pool them with the tools of 
other companies. 

Secondly, the “plan” did not provide 
for, anticipate, or suggest any curtail- 
ment of automobile production. In other 
words, it was not a plan the adoption 
of which would involve the conversion 
of the automobile industry as a whole 
from the production of automobiles to 
the production of airplanes. Therefore 
it was not in any sense a forerunner of 
the order three weeks ago putting an 
end to the production of automobiles. 
Quite the contrary. Under this proposal 
the industry would have continued to 
turn out cars at the then current rate— 
4,000,000 being the figure constantly 
referred to by Reuther. 

Thirdly, the “plan” was not a blue- 
print of how to get production of 500 
planes a day. A few figures were given 
about idle machines in a couple of 
plants—such as idle steam and board 
hammers and forge presses in the 
Chevrolet drop forge plant in Detroit 
—but it definitely was not a survey of 
idle machines in the automobile in- 
dustry that could be used for produc- 
tion of airplanes. And it gave no in- 
formation whatever as to the extent to 
which existing idle machines could be 


meshed together into a complete pro- 
duction unit for turning out planes. 


What, then, specifically was the 
Reuther plan? The best answer to this 
is to quote from the document itself. 
Here is what is said under the heading 
“The Program in Operation”: 

“We propose that the President of 
the United States appoint an aviation 
production board of nine members, 
three representing the government, 
three representing management, and 
three representing labor. We propose 
that this board be given full authority 
to organize and supervise the mass 
production of airplanes in the auto- 
mobile and automotive-parts industry. 

“The first task of the board would 
be to organize a staff of production 
and tooling engineers and assign them 
to make a plant-by-plant survey of the 
industry to determine the capacity of 
each plant, and the extent to which it 
is being utilized. The next task of the 
board would be to break down a blue- 
print of the type of plane chosen for 
mass production into its constituent 
parts and allocate the various parts of 
the engine, wings, and fuselage among 
the different automotive plants in ac- 
cordance with their unused capacity 
and the kind of work to which that un- 
used capacity is being adapted .. .” 

That, aside from two or three sug- 
gestions as to the power of the board, 
such as the allocation of tooling and 
designing to the shops best fitted to do 
the work, was all there was to the 
so-called Reuther plan. Obviously it 
was not a plan at all. Reuther simply 
looked at the automobile industry, saw 
that it was running at less than ca- 
pacity, and jumped to the conclusion, 
for which he offered no evidence in 
support, that by the appointment of a 
government - labor - management board 
the automobile industry could continue 
to produce 4,000,000 cars a year and 
at the same time turn out 500 planes a 
day. 

Small wonder that the “plan” got 
scant attention when it was published. 
Had it not been offered as labor’s plan, 
and interpreted as evidence that our 
workers were back of the defense pro- 
gram and wanted to cooperate, it 
wouldn’t have received any attention, 


‘and that would have been all that it 


deserved. 
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Grain Cooperatives rejected his plan be- 
cause it put agriculture in the position of 
“seeking personal gain through unfairly 

high prices.” 


§ Secretary Wickard, who fears that farm- 
price ceilings might slow his farm produc- 
tion program, bolstered his case on Thurs- 
day with announcement of sharply in- 
creased 1942 output goals. For example, 
soybean acreage was increased to 9,000,- 
000 from 5,855,000 in 1941 and hogs to 
83,000,000 units from 72,500,000. 





Sweeping Criticism 
Truman Blast Over Arms Output 
Hits Everyone Except Congress 


Not even the bitterest critic of the de- 
fense program ever made such a complete 
and scathing denunciation of its defects 
as the report issued last week by the Sen- 
ate Investigating Committee headed by 
Sen. Harry S. Truman of Missouri. Par- 
ticularly criticizing delays in aircraft pro- 
duction, the 146-page document declared 
that an acute shortage of combat planes 
existed, with only 25 per cent of present 
output “equal or superior to the best 
types produced abroad.” 

Besides Truman, the amiable, bespec- 
tacled New Deal-Pendergast Democrat 
who in 1917 left his father’s farm to enlist 
in the artillery and emerged from the war 
as a major, the committee included: Carl 
A. Hatch, Democrat, of New Mexico, 
father of the political reform law restricting 
campaign contributions; Tom Connally, 
distinguished-looking Texas Democrat who 
heads the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee; James M. Mead of New York, 
New Dealer and friend of labor; Mon C. 
Wallgren, Washington Democrat, former 
jeweler, ex-Coast Artilleryman, and one- 
time billiard champion; Clyde L. Herring 
of Iowa, who in 1932 became Iowa’s first 
Democratic governor in 40 years; Harley 
M. Kilgore, West Virginia Democrat and 
a firm backer of President Roosevelt’s for- 
eign policies; Joseph H. Ball of Minnesota, 
youthful ex-newspaperman who has spon- 
sored liberal strike-preventive legislation; 
Ralph O. Brewster, Republican ex-gover- 
nor of Maine and member of the’ Willkie 
bloe; and Styles Bridges, former Republi- 
can governor of New Hampshire, a candi- 
date for the 1940 GOP Presidental nom- 
ination. 

The report admitted that “many high 
performing pursuit ships” existed “on the 
drawing boards,” but charged that “in 
January 1942 very few will be produced 
which can be considered better than medi- 
ocre.” Lt. Gen. Henry H. Arnold was 
quoted as saying that a plane which the 
committee did not name was no better 
than “a good pursuit trainer” because of 
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Our Navy bows to none when it comes to speed in getting 
its aircraft into the air. Among the reasons for this is the re- 
fueling hose you see here. Utilizing the gasoline-resistant 
properties of synthetic rubber, it slices priceless minutes from 
refueling operations on U. S. Carriers and at Naval Air Bases. 
Like many another HEWITT Rubber product now serving with 
the armed forces, it was developed by HEWITT technicians - 
in the course of their constant research for better ways in 
which rubber can serve industry. HEWITT is breaking records 
to meet present production requirements. But still the research 
goes on—tracking down in advance the answer to tomor- 
row’s needs. For Industry’s convenience, HEWITT Distributors 
are listed in the Classified Sections of Telephone Directories. 
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The Elliott Address Card is plastic 
eated fibre— tough and more 
urable than metal. Yet an ordinary 
typewriter will stencil your addresses 
in it at cd ge speed. 

1,000°of the Elliott Address Cards 
weigh only 6 lbs. Elliott Addressing 
Machines are PRACTICALLY 
NOISELESS. 

An Elliott Address Card installa- 
tion will save 40% of the filing space 
required for an equal number of Metal 
Address Plates. 

Write for your copy of Elliott’s 
unique business booklet — ‘‘Unscrew- 
ing the Inscrutable’’—a fascinating 
story of the inventive genius of a 
father and son. The Elliott Addressing 
Machine Co., 131 Albany Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The famous 
Elliott Model 
300 Electric 
Drive Address- 
er—a very ver- 
satile machine 
for office and 


factory use. 
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limitations in speed, ceiling, and fire power. 
“This ship,” the committee added, “will 
constitute more than half of our total pur- 
suit production until the end of 1942.” 

In assigning blame for such. alleged 
shortcomings, the report lashed out indis- 
criminately at virtually everyone connect- 
ed with the rearmament effort—except 
Congress. It branded the OPM “short- 
sighted,” “lackadaisical,” and a mere “rub- 
ber stamp” for the War and Navy De- 
partment procurement divisions. It criti- 
cized the Army and Navy as holding “an- 
cient and outmoded concepts of aircraft 
production.” And it revealed that Jesse 
Jones, responsible for financing aluminum 
output expansion, had to be taught the 
elementary facts of what minerals alumi- 
num comes from.* _ 


In its year of inquiry the committee un- — 


earthed considerable graft and inefficiency 
in the building of cantonments, defense 
housing, and ships. Asked what happens 
to the official found responsible for such 
conditions, Truman replied: “He usually 
gets a promotion.” 

Besides chiding thé’ government, the re- 
port also rebuked labor for unjustified 
strikes and for the tendency of union 
leaders to stress their duty to members 
while paying “too little attention” to the 
duty they “owe to their country.” Indus- 
try, too, came in for a larger share of 
censure, especially the automobile indus- 
try for a “most unimpressive” record of 
performance in delivering finished war ma- 
terials, while the dollar-a-year men in the 
OPM were branded “lobbyists” for war 
contracts. 

A number of those criticized by the com- 
mittee promptly issued statements denying 
its charges. The Automobile Manufactur- 
ers Association announced that prior to 
the recent step-up in orders, auto compa- 
nies were scheduled to deliver in 1942 
$2,250,000,000 worth of military goods, 
more than the value of all the passenger 
cars produced in 1940. The association 
added that the industry was stepping up 
its completions of war products week by 
week and “the volume of delivery is all 
the more remarkable when measured by 
the dates of the official go-ahead signals 
received from the government.” 

As to the airplane section of the report, 


Col. John H. Jouett, president of the Aero- 


nautical Chamber of Commerce, pointed 
out that “in every theater of the war to 
date our American-designed and built war- 
planes . . . have shown marked superiority 
on every occasion in combat with enemy 
planes.” Aviation spokesmen likewise em- 
phasized that the committee’s quotation 
from General Arnold was misleading be- 
cause he was referring to the 1939 series 
of the Curtiss P-40, which has been so vast- 





*FEarlier last week Jones occasioned surprise 
by his statement regarding the delay in pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber, that “I don’t know 
anybody who anticipated we would be entirely 
cut off from the Far East.” 





i" pli 
Good News in War Output 


Although overshadowed by the 
announcement of Donald M. Nel- 
son’s promotion, there was plenty of 
heartening news from the assembly 
lines and shipways last week: The 
Buick Division of General Motors 
reported that it had initiated mass 
production of Pratt & Whitney 
bomber engines at its new Melrose 
Park, Ill., plant just 243 days after 
it got its first blueprint . . . The 
OPM announced that the nation 
already was producing “large quan- 
tities” of 90-millimeter anti-aircraft 
guns, which are claimed to be su- 
perior to the German weapons of a 
similar bore . . . The Maritime Com- 
mission let contracts for 632 addi- 
tional merchant ships, costing 
$1,178,000,000. This raised the total 
ship construction scheduled to be 
delivered in 1942 to 7,676,000 dead- 
weight tons . . . Willys-Overland 
Motors, Inc., announced that it was 
100 per cent converted from the pro- 
duction of passenger cars to the pro- 
duction of jeeps, shells, and other 
war materials. 
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ly improved in subsequent models as to be 
virtually a new plane, although the Army 
still uses the P-40 designation. Moreover, 
Arnold has said that even the 1939 model 
was better than Britain’s Hurricane. 





Air-War Backers 


Effectively answering persistent charges 
that private capital is unwilling or unable 
to play an important role in financing arms 
production, a group of investment bankers 
last week successfully completed the un- 
derwriting of a $26,566,900 new-capital 
preferred stock issue approved by United 
Aircraft stockholders on Dec. 30. The un- 
derwriters, headed by Harriman Ripley & 
Co., whose association with United inter- 
ests goes back more than a decade, had 
braved the uncertainties of a wartime 
market with a contract to purchase at the 
$100 par any shares unsubscribed by com- 
mon stockholders through warrants expir- 
ing Jan. 13. 

As it turned out, the stockholders took 
up 60 per cent of the issue and the bankers 
were easily able to dispose of their com- 
mitment in a market that has valued the 
new shares above par during the risk pe- 
riod. The largest single piece of aviation 
financing in the country’s history and the 
biggest industrial preferred-stock issue 
brought out in four years, the flotation in- 
creases by more than 50 per cent the cap- 
ital and surplus account of debtless United 
Aircraft, busy on a $360,000,000 backlog of 
military orders. 
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‘Accouplement’ 


AFL Turns a Sympathetic Ear 
to the Lewis Song of Peace 


“T think it would be a waste of time to 
raise the hopes of millions of people in 
this country by making it falsely appear 
that there is any possibility of peace.” 

Thus the booming voice of John L. Lewis 
at the November 1940 CIO convention in 
Atlantic City brushed off suggestions for 
further conferences to explore the possibili- 
ties of an AFL-CIO get-together. 

“Explore the mind of Bill Green? .. . 
I give you my word there is nothing there. 
Explore Matthew Woll’s mind? . . . It is 
the mind of an insurance agent.” 

In this fashion labor’s greatest orator, 
who a fortnight after the reelection of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was fulfilling his 
promise to resign the CIO presidency 
should Wendell Willkie be defeated, dis- 
posed of certain high-ranking AFL officials. 

Last week, however, a movement for 
labor peace in our time had been started 
by Lewis, who has emerged from the tem- 
porary eclipse of Rooseveltian disfavor to 
become again the country’s most influential 
labor figure. 

In his capacity as a member of the CIO 
peace committee, which has not conferred 
with the similar AFL group since April 
1939, Lewis wrote to CIO President Philip 
Murray and AFL President William Green 
suggesting the renewal of negotiations, 
since “it is my opinion that under condi- 
tions existing at present, there is justifica- 
tion for the belief that a further effort 
could achieve success.” Declaring that the 
rival organizations were equal in member- 
ship, resources, and entrenched security, he 
urged an “accouplement” (Webster: “Act 
of coupling or state of being coupled”) 
under “unified and competent leadership.” 

The AFL immediately agreed to reopen 
negotiations, but Green later branded as 
false reports that Lewis and AFL heads 
had agreed on a reunion program. Accord- 
ing to the reports, George Meany, AFL 
secretary-treasurer, would become head of 
the new organization, Murray its secretary- 
treasurer, Lewis its vice president, and 
‘Green would be retired on a pension. 

Murray, who had no advance warning of 
the Lewis letter, on Monday said that the 
peace move “will necessarily have to be ini- 
tiated through the office of the President of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations” 
but that current wage-scale discussion with 
the “Little Four” steel companies “rele- 
gates so-called peace to a secondary con- 
sideration.” 


Significance 


President Roosevelt’s appeal to both 
AFL and CIO conyentions last fall’ for an 
end to inter-labor squabbling as “a pat- 
totie step forward of incalculable value” 
doubtless carried great weight with the 














No American Congress has yet presumed to tell 


Americans what God looks like, or how He shall be worshipped. 


No, sir; it’s against the law. 


For, high up on the list in our Bill of Rights is the - 


one that means religious freedom. It is only one of the many 


that are Constitution-clad and greatly loved. Whoever 


threatens them, beware! 
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SUS Bearings, we’re mighty proud 
to say, are helping to defend these 
American freedoms . . . in tanks, planes, 
ships, guns...on every fighting front. 


BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 





SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 


What a thrill to 


HEAR 


CLEARLY AGAIN! 


pp eRe me: with impaired hearing 
have learned how wonderfully help- 
ful the Western Electric vacuum tube 
Audiphone can be. Freed from the ner- 
vous tension of straining to hear, they 
feel younger— more fit, physically and 
mentally, to face the future. 
Why do so many choose 
the Audiphone? 
It was created by Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories and Western Electric—design- 
ers and makers of your Bell Telephone, 
best known hearing aid in the world. 
Stabilized Feedback circuit permits 

greater amplification without distortion 
—gives living, vibrant sound. Tone Dis- 
criminator helps clarify speech in noisy 

laces. Overload Limitation prevents 

lasts from loud sounds. Sealed crystal 
microphone is stabilized against 
changes in temperature and humidity. 

Try the Audiphone 

A free audiometric test enables the 
dealer to recommend the model best 
suited to your needs. Try the Ortho- 
tronic Audiphone — hearing is believ- 
ing! Dealers throughout the country to 
serve you. Send the coupon today ! 


Western Electric 
AUDIPHUNES 
of BELL TELEPHONES 


by the makers 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 
(In Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal 
—in all other countries: Western Electric Export 
Corp., 20 Vandam Street, New York. ) 
Please send booklet “Your Key to H Hap- 
’? and name of nearest Audiphone dealer. 
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Giant: The Army’s largest mobile field gun—a 100-ton, 240-mm. how- 
itzer with a 27-foot barrel—rolls for the big test on proving grounds 


country’s 10,000,000 unionists — largely 
fervent supporters of the President and sol- 
idly behind an all-out effort to lick the 
Axis. Two other developments that set the 
stage for Lewis’ reversal and dramatic en- 
trance with an olive branch were the pub- 
lic support that Meany and Woll gave the 
UMW eclosed-shop fight in the captive- 
mines dispute and the harmonious coopera- 
tion of AFL and CIO leaders on the labor 
steering committee during the Administra- 
tion’s no-strike conference. 

Obviously an AFL-CIO merger, while 
eliminating many jurisdictional disputes, 
would create a unified labor bloc that could 
wield even more political power than labor 


_is alyeady exercising. In particular, it would 


raise the specter that such a potent labor 
movement could attain that increased share 
in management which the CIO has been 
advocating in the Reuther and Murray 
plans. 


Week in Business 


Excauipur: In a colorful ceremony dur- 
ing the workers’ lunch hour attended by 
government and plant officials, the first of 
the American Export Airlines fleet of Fly- 
ing Aces (NEwsweEEK, Nov. 24, 1941) was 
launched in Stratford, Conn. Built by the 
Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft Division of the 


United Aircraft Corp., the four-motored 
passenger boat is said to be the world’s 
longest-range commercial airplane. Chris- 
tened the Excalibur by Mrs. Henry A. 
Wallace, it will soon inaugurate nonstop 
transatlantic air service. 


Air Priorities: Brig. Gen. Donald R. 
Connolly, military director of civil avi- 
ation, established priorities governing the 
use of seats and cargo facilities on com- 
mercial airlines. The public will be able to 
obtain space only after those receiving 
such preference have been taken care of. 
Included on the priority list are the person- 
nel of the armed forces and government 
officials on war missions, as well as ship- 
ments of military ammunition and sup- 
plies. However, to avoid disruption of ci- 
vilian use of the airlines, Connolly urged 
government departments to limit priorities 
requests to those cases where air travel is 
“essential.” 


Army Grant: A 240-millimeter howitz- 
er, one of the largest pieces of mobile field 
artillery ever ~built in this country, was 
completed at an unnamed Milwaukee fac- 
tory and started by truck-trailer to the 
Aberdeen, Md., proving grounds. The 100- 
ton giant, which has a 27-foot-long barrel, 
was guarded by armed troops on its trip, 
which Army officials said would take about 
two weeks. 
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Fears for Great American Game Laid at Rest 
as the Nation’s No. 1 Fan Says ‘Play Ball!” 


Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis is a 
forthright soul who dislikes uncertainties. 
Troubled by: one last week, the czar of 
organized, baseball popped a big question 
to the nation’s No. 1 fan: 

“Should we carry on, or curtail or sus- 
pend operations during this war?” 

Prompt and forthright was the answer 
from the White House: “I honestly feel 
that it would be best for the country to 
keep baseball going. There will be fewer 
people unemployed and everybody will 
work longer hours and harder than ever 


= before. And that means that they ought 


to have a chance for recreation . . . Inci- 
dentally, I hope that night games can be 
extended because it gives an opportunity to 
the day shift to see a game occasionally.” 

This was balm to the fevered brows of 
baseball magnates. Tortured 
by the thought that their 
businesses might suddenly dry 
up and blow away, they had 
not even tackled the usual 
winter job of haggling with 
the hired help over contracts 
Why beat Right Fielder Ike 
Ketchum down another $500 
on his 1942 demand when no- 
body knew whether there’d be 
a ball club for Ike to play 
on? 

Despite its cheering words, 
the President’s message had 
made it plain that no special 
consideration would be ac- 
corded baseball players in the 
draft. On the list were Ted 
Wiliams of the Boston Red 
Sox, Johnny Sturm and Ken 
Silvestri of the New York 
Yankees, and Cecil Travis, 
Buddy Lewis, and George Ar- 
chie of the Washington Sena- 
tors. On the intellectual side, 
haseball’s biggest loss was: 


Old Man Moe 


For the nineteen seasons of 
his baseball career, Moe Berg 
of the Red Sox has toted a 
load of education that would 
have bowed the legs of an av- 
erage ballplayer. Among other 
things, Moe is a barrister and 
bon vivant, a Quiz Kid among 
catchers whose intellectual at- 
tamments have baffled friend and _ foe. 

Brilliant son of a Newark, N.J., druggist 
who had emigrated from Russia in, 1896, 
Moe went to Princeton, where he was an 
outstanding student of Romancz lan- 
guages and also learned to yay shortstop. 


To finance advanced study, he sold 
himself down the Gowanus to the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers. Moe probably got the better 
of the bargain; the $5,000 he received for 
signing financed a winter’s study of ex- 
perimental phonetics at the Sorbonne, but 
such scholarly industry failed to improve 
his hitting and he went to the minors in 
1924. 

Dredged from those depths by the Chi- 
cago White Sox, Moe became a catcher in 
1927, on a day when a succession of in- 
juries laid the regular backstops low. Mean- 
while, he was studying law at Columbia, 
whence he emerged triumphantly with an 
LL.D. 

Dr. Berg’s best baseball years ended 
with a knee injury in 1931, but his best 
linguistic years still lay ahead. Twice he 


~ Wide World 


Dr. Moe Berg, good-will ambassador 


went around the world after making base- 
ball junkets to Japan, adding language 
after language to the half dozen or so 
which he speaks like a native. Tales of 
Dr. Berg’s adventures in Russia, where he 
fell afoul of the OGPU for taking forbid- 
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den snapshots of the Kremlin, have whiled 
away many a dull hour for relief pitchers 
in bull pens all over the American League. 

Despite his relegation to the coaching 
lines, Dr. Berg’s fiscal affairs came on 
apace. During winters, he worked with the 
New York law firm of Satterlee & Can- 
field. Several business ventures also went 
profitably. He gave highly successful dem- 
onstrations of intellect on Information 
Please and wrote a scholarly piece for The 
Atlantic Monthly on the function of a 
catcher. 

Naturally, Dr. Berg somewhat awed his 
colleagues of the diamond, but they liked 
him nonetheless. He was particularly use- 
ful in settling disputes, and the Red Sox 
were prone to brag of Dr. Berg’s attain- 
ments rather than scoff at them Only twice 
did he let them down: once he couldn’t 
speak Armenian to an Armenian pastry 
cook they ran across at a banquet. The 
Boston backstop tried the chef in Turkish, 
but the Armenian hated the Turks and 
wouldn’t converse in that language. Then, 
too, his friend Al Schacht, the baseball 
clown, complains his double-talk is poor. 

Now, at 39, Old Man Moe 
has come to the end of the 
baseball trail only to embark 
upon a new one. Last week he 
got his unconditional release 
from the Red Sox to do some 
pinch-hitting for the govern- 
ment. As a good-will ambassa- 
dor, he will run the base paths 
of South and Central Ameri- 
ca fired with ambition and 
coached by his Uncle Sam. 

Meanwhile, as Dr. Berg 
bade farewell to the majors, 
other oldsters polished their 
favorite bats and got ready to . 
return. For it seemed certain 
that on the basis of 1917-18 
baseball would become a game 
for veterans and rookies, with 
the cream of its man power 
toting rifles. 





Sport Squibs 

Boxtnc: Ray Robinson, 
Harlem’s_ welterweight dark 
hope, moved into a title-chal- 
lenging spot by slugging the 
veteran Fritzie Zivic into a 
TKO Jan. 16 in New York. 
Action was furious through- 
out, with the great infighter 
Zivic working for the body as 
usual and Robinson trying to 
knock the Pittsburgher’s block 
off at longer range. Late in the 
ninth round of the scheduled 
twelve, the Negro connected with an awe- 
some right that nearly did the job. Zivic 
went down for nine, then came up with a 
white mask of rosin on his battered face 
and weathered the storm till the bell. 
When the aging ex-champ was floored 


= 
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Wat will the box- 
ing gromoter do to fill 
his house, arena, palestra, 
cockpit, or hippodrome 
when the supply of box- 
ers runs out, as it ‘soon 
may do? Dredging among 
my files, I have come up 
with the answer to this 
problem, which I hereby 
toss into the kitty for 
what it is worth. 

Wrestling? No, no, 
friends, not at all. Perish 
the thought. This would be a black war 
indeed if it led to the revival of wres- 
tling, which has been pronounced dead 
by the coroner in all but a few scattered 
peat bogs and local nests of resistance. 

What I have in mind is a game with 
more speed than rat-baiting and more 
thrills than parchesi. Not to prolong the 
suspense, it is bridge; contract bridge. 
I foresee your objection, counselor, and 
will hasten to state that I do not mean 
bridge struggles of the old, narrow 
Lenz-Culbertson school, performed in 
rooms which barely accommodated 50 
kibitzers. I mean stadium bridge, scaled 
for 15,000 fans at a cruller ($1) a head. 

Credit for this sublime conception 
goes to Michael Strauss Jacobs, the 
cauliflower czar, who tried it in 1935. 

“T’ll try anything once,” said Mr. 
Jacobs at the time, and he did; once. 





Mr. Jacobs decided to discover 
bridge when he learned that it ranked 
somewhere between sleeping and eating 
in national popularity. He lined up the 
famous Four Aces on one side, and four 
foreign stars on the other, and tossed 
them into a couple of glass cages in 
Madison Square Garden. The house was 
scaled for 15,000. A puny throng of 552 
turned out, but that was because bridge 
—stadium bridge—was in its infancy. 


serted his brain child too soon. Given 
a chance, bridge will replace boxing 
and squash out wrestling completely. 
After all, you can’t run short of bridge 
players. Their name is Legion (former- 
ly Abercrombie) . 

Under the Jacobs code, the customer 
could follow every trick. The actual 
) moves of the players were hard to de- 
tect from a distance, but Mr. Jacobs 
beat that problem by introducing the 





I always thought Mr. Jacobs de- | 





The Winner 


Trumps on the Hoof 


by JOHN LARDNER 


“human card” or “living 
and breathing no trump” 
element. 

He rigged up a copious 
stage at one end of the 
arena and deposited 52 
chorus men in the wings, 
each wearing a huge card 
fore and aft in the man- 
ner made stylish by sand- 
wich ‘men. When a player 
played the 10 of diamonds, 
word was flashed to the 
stage, and the character 
representing the 10-spot bounded for- 
ward for all to see. When three other 
stooges joined him, the trick was com- 
plete. 

They tell me an actor named Mar- 
golies scored a personal triumph in the 
role of the ace of clubs, though the other 
performers complained that his work 
smacked of hamminess. You will find 
these petty jealousies in every walk of 
life. 

Mr. Jacobs drafted some of his own 
employes from the boxing world to rep- 
resent cards, but ran into trouble be- 
cause of the personal ambitions of the 
candidates. For instance, Mr. Mushky 
Jackson, his vice president in charge of 
opening and closing windows, refused to 
be anything less than the jackef-spades. 

“I got my dignity to think of,” said 
Mr. Jackson. “I won’t be a lousy 3-spot.” 

It is safe to say that this sort of 
thing contributed as much as anything 
else to the failure of stadium bridge in 
1935. There was no esprit de corps. 
Diamonds tried to steal the camera 
from spades. There was mugging and 
there was jockeying for position. Some 
of the boys, especially among the higher 
clubs, seemed to be playing themselves 


_ instead of their parts. 


All this can be eliminated, with a 
little discipline. Stooges can be shifted 
around, so that every man gets a chance 
to be an ace at some time or other. Once 
stadium bridge is properly organized, I 
predict it will be a gold mine, a veri- 
table gold mine—for bridge is cleaner 
than boxing, and hardly any more cruel. 

In towns where a shortage of stooges 
occurs, the promoter can always fall 
bacix on stadium dice, which requires 
no more than two competent acrobats, 
suitably inscribed, at $6 an hour. 








again early in the tenth, nothing could 
have saved him but the referee, and Ar. 
thur Donovan did just that . . . In Cleve. 
land Jan. 13 Billy Soose, former middle. 
weight champion now turned light-heavy. 
weight contender, ran into a stunning re. 
versal at the hands of one Jimmy Bivins 
in a ten-round decision. 


Swimmine: Finishing a _ month-long 
eleven-city tour and celebrating her 27th 
birthday Jan. 15, Maria Lenk, the pad. 
dling schoolmarm of Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
demonstrated to New York fans why she 
is the breast-stroke champion of the world. 
In the 220-yard event she left the re. 
doubtable Helene Rains 13 yards behind 
and hung up a new United States record 
of 3:05.8, her sixth mark-lowering per. 
formance of the trip. Asked what had im- 
pressed her most on the 5,000-mile junket, 
Miss Lenk included: (1) “the nice, kind 
people” she met everywhere and (2) her 
first real honest-to-goodness snowstoim. 

















BOOKS 


Rape of the Good Earth: 
Pearl Buck’s New Book Depicts 


China Under Invader’s Heel 


Ling Tan lived with his family not far 
from the walls of Nanking. His was a 
good house, set in abundant fields which 
had been his father’s before him and would 
belong to his eldest son when he died. In 
this peaceful and contented setting lived 
also Ling Tan’s wife, their three sons, two 
daughters-in-law (the youngest son was 
as yet unmarried), a young daughter, and 
a grandchild. In nearby Nanking lived the 
elder daughter, who was married to a 
small merchant. 

What happened to this simple Chinese 
family and others like it when the Japa- 
nese war lords invaded their country, 
killed their sons, destroyed their women, 
and laid waste their towns and villages is 
told with great sympathy and moving 
force by Pearl Buck in her latest novel, 
“Dragon Seed.” Though not really in the 
same class with the author’s “The Good 
Earth,” the book is still a dramatic piece 
of fiction and Miss Buck’s stylized writing 
lends itself to restrained—-but yet effective 
—descriptions of scenes of Japanese besti- 
ality. 

Anxious to live in peace if it could be 
done with dignity, Ling Tan and the men 
of his village met the Nipponese invaders 
with a friendly offer of cooperation. Their 
answer was instead a rough demand for 
women and wine and the immediate pil- 
laging of their homes. It was even neces- 
sary to send all the womenfolk—no mat- 





.ter how old—to a foreign mission in Nat- 


king for shelter. 
The city itself was torn to pieces. Opium, 
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~ UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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-- To The American People: 
al 


Bo, A REPORT OF PERFORMANCE 
hy she 
world, 


_ = With a strong sense of public responsibility in matters of defense, we feel 


record impelled to make a brief report. 

S per- 

ad im- 

rs Three years ago this month, United Aircraft Corporation embarked upon an 
» kind emergency production program. The expansion of our three major Divisions --- 


> 
) Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, Hamilton Standard Propellers and Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft 





7 --- has passed without interruption through several major phases, and is continuing. 

— We have multiplied our plant account four-fold, our employment six-fold, and our 
shipments eight-fold. In the year ahead we expect to produce at a higher rate 

es than ever before. 

arth: 

picts Beginning a year and a half ago, we enlisted the support of the great auto- 

el motive companies --- Ford, Buick and Chevrolet --- and of many other well-known 


ot far manufacturers to build Pratt & Whitney engines, Hamilton Standard propellers and 


— Vought-Sikorsky airplanes. We have gladly furnished complete designs and 
whic 


weal technical assistance. Some of these companies have already started producing. 
ied. In 
— And what of quality? The responsibility of the Aviation Industry and our 


n was Company through the years since the last war was to be prepared for a war 
= emergency, to the end that we would have available for production,types of engines, 
to a propellers and airplanes which would be unexcelled. We believe that this objective 

mee has been realized. The proof lies in the performance of American designed and 

Japa- built warplanes, which have shown consistent superiority in combat with enemy 

yuntry, planes. Perhaps the simplest measure of our technical performance is the fact 

te that air-cooled radial engines of 2,000 horsepower are in quantity production in 
noving the United States, and, we believe, in no other country in the world. There is 


novel, no substitute for POWER. 
in the 


- Good 

ad To summarize, in this first phase of the war effort, it was the responsibility 
Fective of the Aviation Industry to have superlative types of aircraft available, and 

, besti- then to be able to put them quickly into quantity production. This has been accom- 
wld te plished and United Aircraft has played its part. 
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the age-old curse of China, was sold cheap- 
ly and on every corner. In fact, all efforts 
were made to demoralize and weaken those 
in the occupied areas. Crops, poultry, and 
livestock were confiscated and, while the 
conquerors ate, the conquered starved. 

Resistance ebbed. To Ling Tan it seemed 
almost hopeless. Then, from the hills, came 
word that the fight was being carried on. 
Forbidden radios whispered news that oth- 
ers in strange unknown lands were also 
resisting and that theirs, too, was a bitter 
life. Ling Tan took hope finally, and with 
it courage. 

Summoning one of his sons back from 
the unoccupied zone where they had fled, 
he philosophized—really not only for him- 
self, but for the peoples of occupied terri- 
tories the world over: “He and I and oth- 
ers like us, we must stay where we belong 
and hold as best we can what is ours and 
harry the enemy like fleas in a dog’s tail 
so that the beast can make no headway 
for stopping to gnaw at his rear.” (Drac- 
oN SEED. 378 pages. John Day, New York. 
$2.50.) 





Career Women 


“Lonely Parade” Fannie Hurst’s first 
novel in five years, is almost entirely a 
character study of the lives of three pioneer 
career women in New York. Miss Hurst 
should know about career women. Since 
the publication of “Humoresque,” her first 
big hit, some 22 years ago, the Missouri- 
reared author has definitely represented one 
of Manhattan’s real successes. Not only 
that, the walls of her study are hung with 
autographed pictures of other outstanding 
women she counts as her friends: a Presi- 
dent’s wife, actresses, opera singers, wom- 
en in business, and women in politics. 

All of which ought to mean that “Lone- 
ly Parade” has what it takes for the enor- 
mous public which follows Miss Hurst’s 
steady stream of short stories and novels. 
However, just as each of its three fabulous 
female figures falls short of her goal, so 
does the book fail to reach the author’s 
former best efforts at storytelling. The 
plotlessness of her characters’ fictional ex- 
istence leaves behind only a lush picture 
which seems somehow overpainted. 

Never a critic’s darling, Miss Hurst has 
flourished nonetheless. “Lummox” in 1923 
and “Back Street” in 1931 were smash hits. 
“Great Laughter” in 1936 was bought by 
the movies for $100,000—then or now a 
record price for a manuscript. Her short 
stories find a continual market in women’s 
magazines, and as a lecturer and speaker 
on all kinds of civic and humanitarian 
causes she is in constant demand. 

Possessing a vitality which contrasts 
cddly with the dramatic whiteness of her 
face, she gets along on four or five hours 


sleep and manages to do all she does with-— 


out ruffling a single strand of her sleek 
black hair. Up with the dawn, she invari- 
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a 
ably takes an hour’s walk before breakfast [i ‘VOI 
Not that Miss Hurst likes walking—she Phi 
loathes it, but calls such Spartan heroics the 
“her hair shirt.” Nor does she come back poe d 


from those excursions to a hearty, steam. 
ing breakfast. She eats one meal a day—at 
night—and exists on black coffee the rest 
of the time. 
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Fannie Hurst, a fiction factory 














When in New York City Miss Hurst 
lives in a fantastic cathedral-like double- 
decker apartment on Central Park West. 
Here, amid medieval splendor and six dogs, 
two cats, two monkeys, and a dozen birds, 
she works regularly six or seven hours 4 
day. 


For 26 years of her life she has been rh Le: 
married to Jacques Danielson, a concert ork. 
pianist. Miss Hurst no longer thinks it’ of the 
news that she and her husband maintain "ed | 
separate establishments in order to pre i Ric 





serve their individualism—since it’s an old 


story now and, what’s more to the point, it % mi 
has worked. (LonELY Parape. 343 pages: id - 
e, 





Harpers, New York. $2.50.) 
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‘Voice of England’ 


Philip Guedalla, English biographer and 
author of “The Hundred Years,” has fo- 
cused his sharp and scholarly mind on 
Winston Churchill and produced a mi- 
raculously concise and engrossing biog- 
raphy. Well known for his ability to com- 
press history into bright and flowing fara- 
graphs, Guedalla has written no intimate 
account of the Prime Minister. Instead 
“Mr, Churchill” is a history of the man 
in relation to the political eras through 
which he has lived. 

First came the Victorian Age, in the 
last quarter of which Churchill grew up 
observing his father, an irreverent, orating 
Conservative. The Edwardian period of 
“reasoned loyalty” and “widening appre- 
hension” saw young Winston in the Col- 
onies writing and fighting. When the last 
war began, he was First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. 

Then he began to get out of step with 
his times. His effort to tug the Cabinet 
into quicker march cost him his job. And 
as the postwar period set in, his “Jere- 
miad” began. : 

Through the “age of doubt” of the 20s, 
the “discouraging rotation” of Baldwin 
and MacDonald, and the well-intentioned 
regime of Chamberlain, Churchill cried 
out for redress of Germany’s grievances, 
next for collective action among the na- 
tions of the League, and finally for thor- 
wgh defense preparations. 

But when Winston Churchill became 
Prime Minister in the dark days of June 
1940, it appeared that England had raised 
this man for this time. “He was,” says 
Guedalla, “the voice of England.” (Mr. 
CaurcHitL. 346 pages. Bibliography, in- 
dex, Reynal & Hitchcock, New York. 
§3.) 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Morver, Coop Cuop. By James Nor- 
man. 267 pages. Morrow, New York. $2. 
Using the Sino-Japanese war as_back- 
ground, Norman brings to Lingtung a con- 
glomerate set of characters: American, 
French, Chinese, Japanese, Scotch, Eng- 


do Hernandez Quinto (GHQ to his Amer- 
ican friends), tough Mexican dictator of 
the Chinese resort. When murder is com- 
mitted, Quinto turns detective and solves 
he mystery in a week. Amusing and 
lever. 


Morver Witn Soutruern Hospirairy. 
By Leslie Ford. 245 pages. Scribners, New 
York, $2. Ford.fans will be reminded of one 
of the author’s best stories, “The Town 
nied Murder,” but it won’t spoil the tale 
bit. This time the locale is Natchez, 
iss, and the secret in- a locket starts 
he murders, But Steve Heywood is on 
he scene to nab the killer and win a 
bride, Good. 


lsh, Eurasian. All revolve around Gimien-— 
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A life insurance policy—or even a complete estate program—from 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Company of Boston is only a 
symbol of the vast and efficient organization that meets America’s 
changing insurance needs. 


Similarly, the unobstrusive air grilles of New England Mutual’s new, 
modern Home Office building in Boston are only symbols of the 
vast network of Sturtevant air handling equipment that provides an 
efficient, year-round working atmosphere within the building. Engi- 
neered and installed by Buerkel and Co., Inc., this system is in fact 
seven separate air conditioning systems, delivering properly treated 
air to every office, on every floor, summer and winter. Sturtevant Fans, 
Dehumidifiers, and Heating Coils are used—plus 581 Sturtevant 
Air Blenders that mix the air properly before it is introduced to 
the rooms. 


This outstanding air conditioning installation is typical of those 
where air must be put to work with maximum efficiency...typical of 
the jobs that Sturtevant equipment is engineered to take in its stride. 





B.F. Sturtevant Company of Canada, Limited 
Galt, Toronto, Montreal 








CALIFORNIA 





People Who Can Go Anywhere 
Return Again and Again 


To visit Del Monte for the first time — to 
discover for yourself its 20,000 varied acres— 
is to understand at once why people who can 
go anywhere return again and again to this 
enchanted peninsula on Monterey’s blue Bay. 
For here you will find sandy white beaches 
and a hundred miles of bridle path threading 
pine-scented forests. Here are trails returning 
you to the storied past ... to Junipero Serra’s 
Carmel Mission and to Spanish Monterey’s 
historic buildings. Here, too, are splendid fa- 
cilities for every sport . . . for swimming, ten- 
nis, polo, shooting—and, of course, golf. 








THE 7TH AT PEBBLE BEACH 
... just to watch is thrilling 


You'll find golf a new exciting experience, 
for here in Del Monte’s 20,000 sea-rimmed 
acres are four championship courses. Famed 
Pebble Beach, high beside the sounding Pacific 
surf, is one. Easier but hardly less spectacu- 
lar Del Monte is another. The Country Club 
and Cypress Point are thrilling too. 


Best of all, in the golden climate and rich 
historic atmosphere that mark this enchanted 
land, are Hotel Del Monte and Del Monte 
Lodge at Pebble Beach, where people from all 
the world come again and again to enjoy the 
fun, the famed Del Monte hospitality, the fa- 
mous food, or just to loaf and rest. 





Hote, Det Monte 
seems far from the troubled world 


You can have all this for as little as $9 a 
day, including meals and full guest privileges. 
Write for free colored map and book that tells 
all about America’s greatest resort. Address 
Carl S. Stanley, Manager, Dept. 45-H, Hotel 
Del Monte, Del Monte, California. 


Hotel Del Monte 
on the Monterey Peninsula 
California 
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SCIENCE 


“Mystery Healer of Wounds: 
Plaster-Cast Method of 1917-18 
Used Oftener in This War 


If Dr. H. Winnett Orr of Lincoln, Neb., 
were so inclined, he could voice a loud “I 
told you so” to Army medical officers of 
the last war. At that time the AEF sur- 
geon wasn’t satisfied with the standard 
treatment for compound fractures, which 
are characterized by gaping wounds pene- 
trating directly to the bone. 

In trying to curb the infections that ac- 
company these common and stubborn in- 
juries, nurses and doctors changed band- 
ages twice daily, drained off accumulating 
pus, and irrigated damaged tissues with 
antiseptics. Such fuss and bother made it 
impossible to keep shattered limbs com- 
pletely immobile and, despite the use of 
special metal-bar splints, fractured bones 
frequently knitted poorly or not at all. 

Dr. Orr watched all this activity with a 
skeptical eye. It seemed to him that in 
such a treatment of compound fractures 
doctors weren’t giving nature a chance to 
work her own cures. Instead, he proposed 
and put into practice a new technique: he 
immediately removed all dead and dam- 
aged tissue, set the broken bones, and ap- 
plied vaseline and light gauze dressings. 
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Then he encased the injured limb in , 
rigid plaster cast—and left it there fo 
several weeks. 

Sometimes the sheathed limb emitied , 
foul odor but, far more important, the 
victim usually felt fine. Later the removal 
of cast revealed firmly knitting bones, , 
wound surprisingly free of infection, and 
healing processes well under way. But 
Dr. Orr’s cases didn’t impress the Army. 
and’ he was told that the procedure was 
“too much out of line” to be accepted as a 
general measure. 

The 64-year-old surgeon’s method, hovw. 
ever, has been used increasingly on casual- 
ties in modern warfare—not only in the 
treatment of compound fractures but also 
for deep flesh wounds. First large-scale 
tests were performed during the Spanish 
civil war when more than 22,000 wounds 
and fractures were plastered, and out of 
5,000 patients in Barcelona only twenty 
developed gangrene. Since then the treat- 
ment has been widely used for civilian and 
military casualties from China to Great 
Britain. 

An obvious advantage of the unortho- 
dox “closed-plaster” technique is that in- 
jured arms and legs are kept in a fixed 
position. But why injured tissues under- 
neath the plaster respond so well is still 


something of a medical mystery. One pos- | 


sible factor may be that small clots, which 
were continually loosened by the repeated 








Why Glass Is Transparent: Dr. Alexis Pincus, American Op- 
tical Co. scientist, studies an atomic model of glass magnified 500,000,000 


tumes. Most of the volume is oxygen. The large clear balls represent oxygen 
tons held together by smaller silicon ions (opaque balls). 
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pandaging of the last war, plug capillaries 
and prevent bacteria from spreading 
through the tiny blood vessels. This may 
be a reason why the procedure also helps 
non-fracture wounds—wounds far more 
severe than surgeons encountered in the 
last war. 

This severity is partly explained in re- 
cent studies by British and Free French 
scientists in England. Though often no 
Jarger than a nickel, a shell or bomb frag- 
ment traveling as fast as 3,600 miles an 
hour frequently produces internal damage 
out of all proportion to its size. The high- 
speed missile pushes body fluids and tis- 
sues ahead of it with such force that a 
secondary “blast” is produced. The “dum- 
dum” effect injures muscles and other 
elastic tissues relatively rarely. But un- 
yielding bone is particularly susceptible 
to internal shock and often breaks, 
even when not actually struck by bits 
of metal. . 

The Orr method of treating these and 
other wounds emphasizes the need for 
mechanized medical units to rush men to 
hospitals from the shifting lines of blitz 
tank warfare (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 19). The 
closed-plaster technique produces best re- 
sults when applied within six to eight 
hours after injury. Many American sur- 
geons now regard it as a standard practice, 
although the old method still has its sup- 
porters. In this connection, a confidential 
report received by the War Department 
last week described the treatment of cas- 
ualties at Pearl Harbor and cited the suc- 
cess of the “open” treatment for compound 
fractures. Results were achieved by re- 
moving damaged tissue, applying sulfa 
drugs, and covering the wound. merely 
with vaseline gauze. Fractured limbs 
often were supported by wire “traction” 
splints. 

However, the report failed to emphasize 
that since the Japanese had no foothold 
in Hawaii the well-equipped hospitals 
were able to provide quiet and thorough 
treatment after the air raid. The closed- 
plaster method has proved its worth un- 
der far more trying conditions such as pre- 
vailed along Spanish fronts where hospital 
facilities were often poor or during the 
British retreat in France when thousands 
of casualties had to be treated and evacu- 
ated rapidly in the face of onrushing pan- 
zer divisions of Nazi Armies. 





‘Immortal Heart’ 


Away back on Jan. 17, 1912, Dr. Alexis 
Carrel, Nobel Prize winner of the Rocke- 
feller Institute, snipped a tiny piece from 
the heart muscle of a chick embryo and 
nurtured it in a flask of tissue culture 
medium. The fragment thrived, doubling 
in size every two days so that it had to 
be trimmed regularly. 

When Dr. Carrel retired from the insti- 
tute in 1939, Dr. A. H. Ebeling, an asso- 














— gages are utterly definite. With these exacting instru- 


ments there is no compromise. And with manufacturing’ tolerances 
fixed in four decimals, as many of them are today, even minute changes 
in the dimensions of metal parts due to variations in room temperatures, 
may result in costly unwarranted rejections, loss of money, time and 
production—all along the line. To reduce such losses to a negligible 
point, manufacturing, storage and inspection—all under identical 
climatic conditions—have become absolutely essential. A correctly 
designed air conditioning system therefore not only reduces rejections 
to a minimum but materially increases production. 

Our engineers can show you impressive facts and figures from 
actual case histories, how Worthington installations will pay for 
themselves in a comparatively short time—not only in dollars but in 
that present vital need— stepped-up production. 


IN THE WAR PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


i Becaes practically the entire output of Worthington’s plants flows 
directly into the war production program, for the Army and 
Navy themselves, or as essential equipment for the munitions, steel, 
petroleum, chemical, and many other industries, and for the basic equip- 
ment of such vital public services as power, water-supply and sanitation. 

It is significant that Worthington’s ability to produce many and 
varied items of important equipment now is the result of having 
maintained, through past years of prosperity and depression, an 
organization which has always comer importantly to meeting 
the nation’s needs. 
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N O STATE offers richer variety in scenic 
attractions and historic lure than romantic 
and progressive Alabama—heart of the Deep 
South. Write now for new, profusely illus- 
trated FREE TOURIST GUIDE which 
describes and pictures Alabama’s many places 
of unique interest: Linger in Alabama on 
your way to the Gulf and you'll learn to love 
her gracious hospitality and charm. 


apes Want Lo See 


1. Cheaha State Park, Sreigal 
near Anniston. € 
2. Wilson Dam and 


lake, near Tri-cities. 


3. Ave Maria Grotto, 
near Cullman. 


b 


. President’s home, 
University of Ala- 
bama. 


uw 


. State Capitol, 
Montgomery. 
6. Vulcan iron statue, 
in Birmingham. 
7. Glorious azaleas in| 
Mobile, 


ensceee MAIL THIS COUPON eeecee 
Alabama State Chamber of Commerce, 
Dept. Q 

Montgomery, Alabama. 

Gentlemen: Please send me your Free Toute 
ist Guide and illustrated Highway Map. 





Name. 





Street No. 


ALABAM. 











STATE PLANNING 
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ciate, took the living tissue to the Lederle 
Laboratories in Pearl River, N. Y. On its 
30th birthday celebration last week, Dr. 
Ebeling summed up the activities of the 


*“Smmortal heart.” 


It has already lived about three chicken 
life spans (the human equivalent would 
be 200 years). Its offspring, if cultivated, 
would make a mass of tissue larger than 
the solar system. And it has more than 
paid for its keep. The bit of heart is em- 
ployed for tests of vaccines, drugs, 
and antiseptics and provides a basis for 
investigation into the nature of living 
cells. 





ART 


Break for Inland Museums 


Exemplifying the Shakespearean saw 
that “Ill blows the wind that profits no- 
body,” the threat of air raids on both 
seaboards has enriched inland museums 
beyond their wildest dreams. Since valu- 
able pictures in storage must be treated 
more carefully than eggs, it has been sim- 
pler for many museum directors to ship 
their treasures to institutions where they 
not only will be safe but can be enjoyed 
for the duration. 

Although the new censorship code (see 
page 63) forbids newspapers and maga- 
zines to publicize removal of Federal- 
owned treasures for safety’s sake, an insti- 
tution like the William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery of Art in Kansas City, for instance, 
can publicize the fact that it has received 
and is exhibiting as a unit 40 paintings 





from the Duncan Phillips Memorial Gal. 
lery in Washington. These include Renoir’s 
famous “Luncheon of the Boating Party,” 
and works by Chardin, Hogarth, Daumier, 
Manet, Degas, Cézanne, van Gogh, Matis. 
se, Rouault, Seurat, Picasso, Braque, De. 
rain, and Dufy. 

And from the private New York collec. 
tion of Robert Lehman, the Kansas City 
museum has been loaned twelve paintings 
by such minor old masters as Giovanni 
Bellini, Francesco Cossa, Giovanni da Pap. 
lo, and Carlo Crivelli. 

On Monday of this week, Director 
Francis Henry Taylor revealed that the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art had leased a 
private steel-and-concrete house at an un- 
disclosed inland location. It will provide a 
refuge for the museum’s more valuable 
works of art in case. of air raids in New 
York. 

Other pictures from the Phillips Gallery 
in Washington have been shipped for safe- 
keeping to a six-vear-old museum in the 
shadow of Pike’s Peak: the Colorado 
Springs Fine Arts Center, which also is 
the warden of treasures from the Fine Arts 
Society of San Diego, Calif., and the Har- 
riet Levy collection of old masters from 
San Francisco. 

Other wartime measures taken by the 
nation’s museums: 


{ The Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore 
has removed for safekeeping its stained- 
glass windows which came from the Cathe- 
dral of Sens. 


{ The Pennsylvania Historical Society in 
Philadelphia i is preserving in a safe- deposit 
vault the wampum belt the Indians gave 
William Penn. 


Wide World 


Raid-threatened coast cities are siding their art treasures inland; here 
“Repentant Peter’ (Goya) is being eoenen at Colorado Springs 
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EDUCATION 


Design for Youth 


After six years of the most intensive 
study ever made of the plight of youth, 
the American Youth Commission of the 
AAmerican Council on Education this week 
published its final report. In 1935, 4,000,- 
000 boys and girls were both out of school 
and out of jobs—beaten before they start- 
ed and slowly turning apathetic and de- 
featist. 

Though the armament boom since has 
put many of them to work, the commis- 
sion took the Jong view that unemployment 
wil return after the war and that adults 
should do a better job of helping youth 
to face it. Among the commission’s rec- 
ommendations were these: 





All boys and girls should be kept occu- 
pied until 21—in school or jobs or public- 
yorks programs. Schooling everywhere 
should extend to the fourteenth grade, the 
last year of junior college. 


‘High schools should teach more about 
reading, social studies, vocational training, 
home economics, and personal problems. 


‘At twelfth or thirteenth grade, every 
boy and girl should leave school tempo- 
rarily for six months’ experience at work. 


‘Half of those examined for the draft 
have been rejected as physically, mentally, 
ow educationally unfit (illiterate). To 
nise the low health standard, everyone 
should be given a thorough physical ex- 
amination and any necessary treatment at 
18. But the commission took no stand on 
the problems of wartime or preparedness 
for war—such as military training and de- 
lense courses. 


Mr. Big of the Spiel Trade 


It was nineteen years ago that W. Col- 
ston Leigh got into the lecture business— 
as a stenographer in a New York bureau. 
That bureau has long since ceased to 
exist, But Leigh is now Mr. Big in lecture 
booking—or, in the irreverent lingo of the 
showman’s paper Variety, the “spiel 
trade.” In fact, if your Rotary or school 
or women’s club has had any visiting 
speakers this season, it’s a fair bet that 
leigh put them on the job, for his agency 
arranges about 5,000 engagements a year. 

Last week Leigh eliminated some com- 
petition by buying it out. His New York 
fim acquired its runner-up, the Columbia 
lecture Bureau, two-year-old offshoot of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. Thus 
leigh took over some 100 lecturers, in- 
cluding William L. Shirer, Edward R. 
Murrow, Erskine Caldwell, Carl Sand- 
burg, Angna Enters, and Dwight Fiske. 
These he added to his own stable of 120 
that include Eve Curie, Vincent Sheean, 
Hugh Wilson, Rex Stout, Louis Adamic, 


INDUSTRY ON ALL OUT BASIS 





FAMOUS FOR THE BEST IN FOOD. “TI had another 
client for luncheon in the Tudor Room with its club- 
like atmosphere. We both had Charlie’s casserole 
special, and it was perfect. But, then, all The 
Commodore’s four restaurants are famous for serv- 


ing the best in food.” 


EVERY MINUTE COUNTS SAYS BUSI- 
NESS MAN. “It’s up to industry to arm 
our military forces,” he said, “and we 
can’t waste time. My business trips are 
scheduled to the hour. And I’ve found 
there’s no hotel like The Commodore for 
saving time in New York. This morning 
I got in on the ‘Century’ and had one 
appointment in my room. After lunch, I 
had another one downtown, and it took 
me only a few minutes to get there by 
express subway—the entrance is right 
off the lower lobby. After my last busi- 
ness date tomorrow, I'll check out, walk 
just across 42nd Street to the Airlines 
Terminal, and be in Washington in time 
for lunch. That’s making every minute 
count. As for comfort, I’ve been 
coming to The Commodore for 
years because this hotel knows what 
a fellow wants—big, airy rooms 
with plenty of light, swell food and 
good service.” 


A FRIEND IN NEED. “The Commodore’s Guest Rela- 


tions Service means just that to me. I had to buy my 


wife a negligee and my son a camera. This service took 
the whole problem off my hands and did a much better 


job than I could do.” 


A STEP IN TIME SAVES NINE. “The ‘Century’ gets in 
at Grand Central Terminal, and I saved minutes in get- 


ting to my room. It’s just a step across the Terminal to 


The Commodore’s lobby.” 


THE 


COMMODORE 


“NEW YORK’S BEST LOCATED HOTEL’’ 


RIGHT AT GRAND CENTRAL 


AND AIRLINES 


TERMINALS 
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Sheean, by the way, has a repertoire of mA In T 
just two talks—one on the war in gen- onfer 


> - “Glad to meet you,” grunts Mr. W. in a voice as gay as an 
eral, the other on the Far East. That’s the ~~" Aha 16 Says alla i f 193 


4 equipment of most Leigh lecturers, and Hirschfeld in “‘Accustomed as I Am’’ (Norton) MiiUnited 
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per appearance. Leigh himself doesn’t care experienced by John Mason Brown §F* E: 
W ere TO ¢ at much what a lecturer says, as long as he eady 
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TYPEWRITER to speak a full hour on his subject without ot is told in an amusing little book of MBhissior 
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a hall where one of his lecturers is at work lecture platform, The New York World- Mjapan 
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Lands of Lost Missions: 
ar Eastern Religious Workers 


Cut Off From U.S. Offices 


The greatest missionary efforts of West- 
im Christianity have been directed at 
shat now constitutes the Far Eastern 
neater Of war: China, Japan, Manchu- 
kuo, Chosen (Korea) , Formosa, Thailand, 
rench Indo-China, the Netherlands In- 
lies, Malaya, the Philippines, Hawaii, 
uam, and smaller Pacific islands. Both 
uropeans and Americans once freely op- 
erated missions there. But when Hitler’s 
mtinental blitzkrieg flattened country 
after country, European missions to the 
Far East became little more than orphans. 
After the Japanese attack on Dec. 7, 
\merican-owned missions found them- 
kelves in somewhat the same fix. 
Last week American missionary groups 
met to pool what little information they 
had about the fate of their people and 
milion-dollar properties in the Far East, 
and to plan a concerted strategy designed 
oavert complete disruption of the work. 
Catholics, whose missionizing in the 
Pacific began when Magellan’s round-the- 
orld expedition arrived in the Philippines 
1521, have about 1,200 priests, Broth- 
ss, and Sisters in the troubled zones. 
fore than 300 are in the Philippines. At 
ameeting in Washington of the Archdio- 
wan Society for the Propagation of the 
fith, Archbishop Michael J. Curley, ex- 
pressing fears for these missionaries’ safe- 
y, opened a drive for funds for both 
le and foreign missions in the “great- 
st missionary crisis” ever faced by the 
thurch. 
In Trenton, N. J., the Foreign Missions 
onference of North America, composed 
ff 128 Protestant mission boards in the 
(Norton) B@United States and Canada, learned that 
‘er as ¥@454 of their workers were caught in the 
yrown Mar East. In Japan itself, the number al- 
eady had dwindled from more than 700 
_ fo 68 after Japan barred foreign financial 
it their Hkid for its Christian churches and made 
ook of Hh issionary work there more difficult. Scant 



































of the Hreports have it that those in Japan and 
World- apanese-controlled territory have re- 
Mason Hikeived courteous treatment, with intern- 
> news- 


ment in mission compounds the probable 
d. One Hirule, Many of them had been provided 
vague before the war with a six-month fund re- 
him as Hisrve by their foresighted home offices. 


cers Hi The largest single group of Protestant 


A ye Workers, 754 in all, is in occupied China. 
at qi vecause of China’s importance in the mis- 
ne to Sionary field, the conference last week laid 
ue " plans to move headquarters westward from 
| . iy Japanese-held Shanghai to somewhere in 
ik hy . M“ountainous Free China, where a vast 
a re mux of refugees from the east has 


1.82) brought new problems. 
bate e conference’s single most significant 
































This is not an offering of any of these shares for sale, or a solicitation 
of an offer to buy any cf such shares. 


265,669 Shares 


United Aircraft Corporation 


5% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
($100 Par Value—Convertible prior to 1952) 





This is a new issue of Preferred Stock which was offered 
by United Aircraft Corporation pro rata to the holders 
of its Common Stock, for subscription at $100 per share. 





Copies of the Prospectus under which the offering was made may be 
obtained from the undersigned and other underwritersin 
states in which they are registered dealers. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


January 16, 1942. 
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This superb light-bodied rum 
from tropical Puerto Rico makes 
“inspired” Daiquiris and other 
rum drinks. 


520 For cocktails, use White. Label; 
(“teh —<tCo for tall drinks, use Gold Label. 


Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC., Ponce, Puerto Rico, U.S.A. 
SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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~~ WA-TRO-NOL .... 
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ACT AT ONCE... To help Prevent 
Many Colds from Developing! 


At first warning sign of a cold, put 
Vicks Va-tro-nol up each nostril .. . this 
aids your natural defenses against colds 
...and helps prevent many colds from 
developing. 


3-PURPOSE MEDICINE..Even when a head 
cold stuffs you up, or transient conges- 
tion clogs nose at night, Va-tro-nol 
does 3 important things to bring relief 
...(1) shrinks swollen membranes, (2) 
relieves irritation, (3) helps clear 
clogged nasal passages ... And brings 
greater breathing comfort. Follow com- 
plete directions in folder. 


VICKS 
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To relieve misery, rub on 
Vicks VapoRub at bed- 


CHEST 


co LD S “time. Its poultice-vapor 


action eases coughing, 
muscular soreness or tight- Yicks 
ness, loosens phlegm. 
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act, however, was a statement denying 
hatred for the Japanese. It declared: “As 
Christians we recognize our responsibility 
to love all those who are in lands with 
which our countries are now at war. 
Moreover, all the peoples now engaged 
in this titanic struggle will continue in 
the future to be a part of the world com- 
munity.” 




















FOURTH ESTATE 


Press Heads Set A-Whirling 
in Dither Over Submarines 


Police Chief Ross Frederico and the 
Coast Guard crew at Quogue, L.I., were 
positive a Nazi submarine had _ struck 
again. The Associated Press felt equally 
certain a second attack had occurred. Yet 
for 25 consecutive hours last week, the 
Navy Department—nerve center of At- 
lantic warfare—steadfastly denied knowl- 
edge of the torpedoing of the tanker 
Coimera (see page 15) off Long Island’s 
south shore in the thick of an intensified 
sea and air patrol. And before the story 
finally emerged, newspaper reporters 
had been whirled through one of the 
worst periods of confusion known to the 
profession. 

Reports of a ship sinking began filtering 
into three New York press association of- 
fices about 10 a.m. Thursday, Jan. 15. The 
Associated Press had substantial details: 
an Army bomber had sighted a patch of oil 
slick 19 miles off Quogue, and a Coast 
Guard plane had dropped whisky and 
food to fourteen survivors bobbing on a 
raft and in a lifeboat nearby. The United 
Press quoted Chief Frederico and Chief 
John H. Sutter of Hampton Bays, L.I., 
as saying they were readying first aid for 
survivors. The International News Service 
reported that planes and warships were 
speeding seaward for rescue and pursuit 
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operations. Rewrite men began hammering 
out dummy bulletins. 












But the bulletins were slugged “Hol The C 
for Release.” In his Washington Office an MM papers: ' 
hour earlier, the AP’s executive news edj. Im oficially 
tor, Byron Price, on leave of absence ty 

‘ TROOI 
serve as government censor, had given to 
two-score reporters an expanded cengor. “ — 
ship code which held the news up. Its gist, — , 
as shown in the accompanying box, was sc 
that no military information must he pub. SHIPS: 
lished without approval of “appropriate iM identity 
authority.” To insistent demands by Rob. {qm the Uni 
ert Humphreys of the INS for a definition MM other Al 
of “appropriate authority,” Price sai The nur 
“this was a responsibility for editors them. {MM of ships 
selves.” formatio 

Puzzled by his edict, but under topmost im commiss 
pressure for confirmation of the Quoguefm nical det 
reports, AP, UP, and INS beelined their PLAN! 
Navy beat men to the chief of the Navy’s : 
press section, Lt. Comdr. Paul C. Smith, eb 
First over the threshold, Sterling Green of Fort! 
AP panted out that his service had con. fgg costal 
firming details from a reliable New York gs, be 
source and was dutifully but anxiously Jy ets. 
awaiting Navy authorization for their re- Propt 
lease. Was the reliable source an “appro- {var cor 
priate authority”? the commander in- dates, 2 
quired. Green thought it was and, at the ated 


officer’s nod, telephoned his office: “Let ’er 


a material 
go 


ups of 1c 
Specific 
for, or c 


Addressing the same query to Joseph 
Bors of INS and Sandor Klein of UP, 
Smith got unhappy shrugs. Coast Guard 


officers, Navy officers, even the police au- fj As wi 
thorities who earlier were voluble, had MMs findin 
now gone mum, the men explained. They JMfusion d 
added that Smith was the “appropriate jMjtions do 
authority” on whom they were relying not 


alone for confirmation but for bone and 
sinew details. 

Smith, himself once a crack reporter and 
more recently general manager of The 
San Francisco Chronicle, squared away at 
his telephone. But his calls to the Office 


rame V 
afternoc 
bulletin 
steeled 

which 1 


of Naval Operations, Bureau of Naviga- The f 
tion, and Third Naval District headquar- Hithe Nay 


ters at New York brought the same mo- 
notonous response: “No confirmation on a 


sons Co 


sub, th 
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lering 


‘Hold 
Ce an 
S edi- 
ce toll tpoors: The general character and 
bier movements of United States Army units, 
“nsor- | thin or without the continental limits 
S Bist, of the United States. 
; sak Sys: The location, movements, and 
priate fa identity of naval and merchant vessels of 
Rob. MM the United States in any waters, and of 
nition 4 other Allied nations in American waters. 
said af The number, size, character, and location 
them. of ships in construction, or advance in- 
formation as to the date of launchings or 
omost a commissionings; the physical setup or tech- 
uoguefam nical details of shipyards. 
their pranes: The disposition, movements, 
‘avy’ ond strength of Army or Navy air units. 
— FortiricaTions: The location of forts, 
1 con- fa coastal defense emplacements, anti-aircraft 
York (qg.guus, bomb shelters, and camouflaged ob- 
iously fim jects. 


er re- 
Appro- 
ar in- 
at the 
Let ‘er 


Propuction: Specific information about 
war contracts; types, schedules, delivery 
dates, and progress of production; esti- 
mated supplies of strategic and critical 
materials available or nationwide round- 
ups of locally published procurement data. 
Specific information on location of sites 
br, or of existing, factories. Any informa- 













tis down to definite stop-and-go limits. 
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America’s Rule Book for Censorship 


The Office of Censorship last week issued its first code of wartime practices for news- 
papers, magazines, and other periodicals. Information not to be published, except when 
officially released by the appropriate authorities, is contained in the following list: 


tion about new or secret military designs 
or new factory designs for war production. 


Weatuer: Weather forecasts other than 
officially issued by the Weather Bureau. 


PuotocraPus AND Maps: Detailed maps 
and photographs disclosing location of 
munitions dumps, or other restricted 
Army or naval areas; or conveying any 
of the other information contained in the 
code. 


GeneRAL: Casualty lists. (However, 
there is no objection to publication of cas- 
ualties from a newspaper’s local field—that 
is, information obtained from nearest of 
kin—provided that specific military and 
naval information is deleted.) Information 
disclosing new locations of national ar- 
chives, art treasures, etc. Information about 
damage to military and naval objectives, 
including docks, railroads, etc., by military 
action. Information about transportation 
of munitions or other war materials. Infor- 
mation about the movements of the Presi- 
dent, or of official military and diplomatic 
missions of the United States, or of any 
other Allied nation. (It is suggested that 
enemy claims be weighed carefully and the 
source clearly identified, if published.) 


As with any rules, some of these are subject to hair-line interpretations. The press 
is finding its part of the bargain no bargain, as shown in the Navy censorship con- 
fusion described on this page. Much trial and error will be necessary to shake the regula- 











ame vindication and a payoff Friday 
ifternoon. Smiling wryly, Smith issued a 
bulletin confirming the attack, then 
teeled himself for the outraged protests 
which UP and INS hastened to record. 
The fault, he conceded, was 90 per cent 
the Navy’s own. For tactical or other rea- 
sons concerned with the pursuit of the 
sub, the commander explained, a Navy 
officer somewhere along the line had per- 
sted in muzzling the news after the dam- 














officers 







queries Mage from publication, if any, was already 
rplexed Hidone. The remainder of the fault he laid 
_ tie upon the AP. Smith declared that its “re- 
ibette 






sponsible New York source,” Coast Guard 
Capt. John S. Baylis of the Port of New 
York, had informed him he confided de- 
tails to the service only after assurance 
that the Navy had approved their release. 
This the AP denied in a memorandum to 
Smith. Green, the press agency said, ap- 
proached the commander after the service 
had all details in hand. 

Whatever the facts, UP and INS cli- 
ents on Saturday night received the first 
formal “apology” the Navy has ever ac- 
torded the press. A statement over Smith’s 
Signature reiterated the Navy’s responsi- 
bility “for the confusion,” centered all re- 
ease authority in the public-relations of- 
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fice, and said its release rulings would 
stand “without regard for the views of lo- 
cal officials, naval or otherwise.” The ques- 
tion of “appropriate authority” seemed 
settled, once and for all. 

But it wasn’t settled, as the press found 
out only 24 hours later. Sunday night, 
after the American tanker Allan Jackson 
had been struck by torpedoes off the At- 
lantic Coast (see page 15), the censorship 
whirl started spinning anew. 

All three services got the facts on the 
story from the Fifth Naval District head- 
quarters at Norfolk, Va. All three adhered 
closely to Smith’s ruling, first clearing their 
stories through the Navy’s public-relations 
office in Washington. But the AP and the 
INS released their stories directly from 
Norfolk, saving valuable time by the 
maneuver. The UP, however, misconstru- 
ing the latest instructions to mean that 
stories had to be released at the capital, 
carried a Washington datelined yarn and 
trailed the other two services by nearly 
twenty minutes in getting the story filed. 
Monday morning, Smith set the UP right, 
informing Lyle Wilson, Washington bu- 
reau chief, that a capital OK automat- 
ically released the story anywhere in the 
field. 
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IRON FIREMAN * 
STOKERS 
in its Great New Plant 


ULTEE, famous as a pace-setter in the 
aviation industry, adopted the most 
modern firing method—Iron Fireman auto- 
matic coal firing—for its Nashville, Tenn., 
plant. Here, nine Iron Fireman “‘Coal Flow” 
stokers provide the process and heating 
system steam that is needed to boost produc- 
tion to a maximum. Built-in conveyors trans- 
port coal directly from bunker to boiler. 
Vultee reports the following accomplish- 
ments of Iron Fireman firing: A steady supply 
of steam, right around the clock, even after 
heavy withdrawals of process steam; no smoke 
nuisance; clean boiler room and surroundings. 
Get the facts on how Iron Fireman 
helps meet today’s increased steam demands. 
Read the reports of typical users. Write for 
copy of portfolio on Iron Fireman firing. 
Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., Portland, Oregon; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, Canada. Mail re- 


quest to 3262 W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 





POWERAM — world’s standard 
power stoker ... combines worm 
feeding of coal with ram distribu- 
tion of coal in retort. 


THE IRON FIREMAN 


FIREMAN 


Automatic Coal Stokers 














VACATION WITH VACATIONERS 


Favorite of vacation-minded 
visitors who seek congenial 
companions for Miami's many 
playtime pleasures. A true 
‘resort’ atmosphere, ‘‘share 
the fun’’ guest-entertainment 
program, social directress. 
Ideal location: closest Miami 
hotel to bay, beaches, recrea- 
tion centers. Matchless views. 
Quiet, parklike surroundings, 
restful evenings after play- 
filled days. Excellent cuisine. 
Ample free parking. Restrict- 
ed clientele. 


WRITE for details of re- 
markably low rates, especially 
attractive for extended stays. 


ON BISCAYNE BAY 
AT 45TH STREET 
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DELIGHTFUL as 
TROPICAL SUNSHINE 


That’s what vacationists tell us about 
Coast Line’s fleet of “8 Fine Trains 
Daily” between the East and Florida. 


For these are vacation trains in spirit as 
well as in accommodations. They are 
preferred for their many travel luxuries 
‘and innovations... their swift and con- 
venient schedules... their way of ‘‘short- 
ening” the trip by making delightful use 
of your vacation time. 


So when you think of tropical sunshine, 
think of Coast Line. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
ATLANTIC 
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DOUBLE TRACK ROUTE — 
BETWEEN THE EAST AND FLORIDA’ 











N ot old enough for $30 or $33 a 
month in the 1917-18 warm-up, this 
department is not young enough for the 
$21, or bargain rate of the current tiff. 
But there was very little about the last 
war, except the war itself, which passed 
unnoticed and is now unremembered by 
one who in 1917 was an outwardly 
blasé but actually very much interested 
character of 12. 

Beginning with the departure of 
Company F of the old Fourth Regi- 
ment, National Guard of Pennsylvania 
(N.G.P. also stood for Never Get Paid, 
of course) , for the Mexican Border, this 
department took an active if unofficial 
part in all parades, flag raisings, lawn 
fetes, etc., and also did some guarding 
and spy hunting. 

I was sure the hills were infested with 
wireless stations. In our zeal another 
boy and I, who had horses, once came 
upon a hidden hut which was owned by 
a German-American club. On the roof 
it had what looked to us like wireless 
antennae, and may have been wireless 
antennae. We broke into the place, 
found beer pumps and other hops-dis- 
pensing paraphernalia, some illuminated 
calendars with pictures of nude women, 
chairs, tables, glassware, and no wire- 
less. We felt it our patriotic duty to go 
to work on this property, and we did, 
rather, I imagine, to the subsequent 
annoyance of, the clubmen. I think I 
ought to point out that my companion’s 
father owned a whisky distillery. Also, 
before getting on to what this piece 
started to be about, you might care to 
know that the Scranton troops were 
billeted in the old Pershing mansion 
on South Centre Street. 


Naturally the songs of the last war 
(that’s how I got started on these remi- 
niscences) are at the fingertips of an old 
Maxixe and Castle Walk dancer, and 
I’m not at all sure that they weren’t 
better songs than those we’re getting 
now. Certainly my neighbor Mr. Lard- 
ner, who is practically a contemporary 
in the selective service, will agree that 
“We Did It Before” is not in the same 
league with “Where Do We Go From 
Here, Boys.” In the last war it was 
found that it was just as difficult to 
rhyme Pershing as orange. In later 
years, and more than slightly under the 
influence of an Ogden Nash, I have come 
through with Pershing-emerging and 


“You’re Like a Sweetheart of Mine’ 


by JOHN O’HARA 


Pershing-immersing, but the world had 
not yet been educated up to the Balti- 
more laureate and my thoughts came 
too late. 

Two dozen years ago we could slip 
a pill to Kaiser Bill, whom I recall as 
the beast of Berlin. Nowadays the 
lyricists are baffled by all corners of 
the Axis: neither Adolf nor Hitler, 
Hirohito, Benito, nor Mussolini makes 
for felicitous rhymes in our songs. Who 
wants to call Mussolini a great big 
meanie? You can sing “Hi-ro-hi-to and 
Be-ni-to,” but then there’s Adolf, golf, 
and so what? Adolf Hitler, your bones 
are getting brittler, and you'll soon 
be resting “neath the green, green sod. 
Nope. It won’t do. The welcome news 
today is that Quisling is a very sick 
man, but he’s nothing but a procurer 
and not worth bothering about, despite 
the fact that I have bothered sufficient- 
ly to arrive at Quisling-chiseling, Quis- 
ling-whistling, Quisling-weaseling. 


Maybe this will turn out to be a 
“Smiles” war. No song got a bigger play 
in 1918 than “Smiles,” which had noth- 
ing to do with the war either in its 
original or its parodied lyric “Styles” 
(“There are styles that Eve wore in 
the Garden . . .”). The Australians, 
who seem to be the singingest men so 
far, have their own “Waltzing Matilda,” 
a nonbelligerent number; they made 
slight changes, I believe, in the lyrics 
of “Roll Out the Barrel” and “The 
Wonderful Wizard of Oz,” but I under- 
stand the changed lyrics did not stick. 
Our fellows go for “Chattanooga Choo- 
Choo” more than they do any of the 
Jap-Sap-Yokohama numbers, and they 
may even be jeopardizing the all-out 
effort by trying to learn the lyric of 
“Rose O’Day,” which retains the worst 
features of the “Hut-Sut Song” and 
“Rings on Her Fingers, Bells on Her 
Toes.” 

Maybe, as before, we'll get some war 
songs after the war. “My Buddy,” for 
instance, came out in 1922, but I am 
under the impression that the movies, 
a liberty-loving industry that occa- 
sionally takes too many liberties, at 
least 75 times have used that song in 
montages of Chateau-Thierry, the 
Victory Parade, and other 1918 events. 
Even “Oui, Oui, Marie (Will you do 
ziss for me) ,” a gay little song, actually 


appeared after the Armistice. 
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Critics, Paid and Paying: 
Polls on 1941 Film Bests Show 
Some Difference of Opinion 


Although the Academy of Motion Pic- 
ture Arts and Sciences will not announce 
its 1941 awards until late next month, an 
indication of Oscars to come may be gath- 
ered from the results of recent polls in 
critical circles. 

Latest is The Film Daily’s annual selec- 
tion of the season’s ten outstanding films. 
The trade paper’s canvass of 548 news- 
paper, magazine, syndicate, and news- 
grvice film reviewers gave first place to 
David O. Selznick’s “Gone With the 
Wind.”* Next, in the order named, were: 
“Sergeant York,” “The Philadelphia Sto- 
ty,” “Citizen Kane,” “Here Comes Mr. 
Jordan,” “The Little Foxes,” “Kitty 
Foyle,” “The Great Dictator,” “Meet 
John Doe,” and “Blossoms in the Dust.” 
The season’s acting honors went to Gary 
Cooper for his Sergeant York and to Vivien 
Leigh for her Scarlett O'Hara. 

Despite a slight difference in the film 
lists considered eligible for the various 
polls, the balloting of the National Board 
of Review and the New York Film Critics 
Cirle was generally in line with The 
Daily’s rating. Both groups, however, se- 
lected “Citizen Kane” as the outstanding 
production of the year. 

In the New York critics’ ballot, as in 
The Film Daily’s tally, Gary Cooper took 
first honors for his characterization of Ser- 
veant York; best-actress accolade went to 
Joan Fontaine for her performance in Al- 
fred Hitchcock’s “Suspicion.” It was not 
eligible in The Daily’s poll. 

Movies, however, pay off at the box 
offices rather than in the various hails of 
fame, and, as usual, critics and the paying 
customers often were far apart. According 
to Variety’s survey, these films were the 
season’s leading money-makers: “Sergeant 
York” (reported to have grossed $4,000,- 
000 to date), “The Great Dictator,” 
“Honky Tonk” (24th in The Film Daily 
rating), “A Yank in the RAF” (34th 
choice of the critics) , “Philadelphia Story,” 
“Dive Bomber” (45th), “Caught in the 
Draft” (40th), “Charley’s Aunt” (50th) , 
“Men of Boys Town” (46th), and “Andy 
Hardy’s Private Secretary.” 


Visit by Mrs. Malaprop 


Although Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s 
“The Rivals” is 167 years old this month, 
the Theatre Guild has capably demon- 
strated that the Irish writer’s first play is 
still too witty and engaging to be pen- 











_ “Although GWTW was released late in 1939, 
* Was not given general exhibition at normal 
x-Office scales until last season. 
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sioned off as a literary museum piece. This 
is the Guild’s second offering in a pro- 
jected series of revivals for the season— 
the first was “Ah, Wilderness” and the 
third will be Karel Capek’s “R.U.R.” 
Brought to New York after a successful 
road tour, last week’s lone arrival on 
Broadway defies the purists and provides a 
pleasant. and amusing evening for the 
escapists. 

Although Theresa Helburn and Lawrence 
Langer, the co-producers, stuck out their 
collective neck when they pronounced their 
mood as one of “arch irreverence,” the 
tribulations of Captain Absolute and his 
beloved Lydia Languish are reeled off less 
in archness than in the spirit of broad and 
lively fun. In addition to playing a satiric 
comedy as farce, the “irreverence” includes 
the deletion of some scenes and the ex- 
pansion of others. Too, Sheridan’s prologue 
has been dropped in favor of a rhymed in- 
troduction by Arthur Guiterman, who also 
wrote most of the lyrics for the Macklin 
Marrow songs sung between scenes with 
diminishing effectiveness as the play pro- 
gresses. 

However Sheridan would have regarded 
these and other liberties, it is a good guess 
that he would have delighted in Bobby 
Clark’s performance as the bucolic Bob 
Acres. More than anyone else concerned, 
the onetime burlesque-vaudeville-musical- 
comedy clown deserves credit for pumping 
gusto into a dusty classic. Whether he is 
singing “Buxom Joan,” or skittering across 
stage on collapsible knees with pistol, whip, 
or goose quill, Clark’s strictly twentieth- 
century slapstick brilliantly matches the 
‘eighteenth-century comic spirit of the 
role. 

Mary Boland demonstrates Mrs. Mala- 
prop’s weird semantics glibly, and Walter 
Hampden, bravely trying his hand at low 
comedy, overacts Sir Anthony Absolute 
to good effect. Best performances in the 
supporting cast are Donald Burr’s Captain 
Absolute and Philip Bourneuf’s Sir Lucius 


O’Trigger. Haila Stoddard languishes at- 
tractively as Lydia; Helen Ford as the 
maid, Lucy, and Frances Reid and Robert 
Wallstem as the lovers Julia and Faulkland 
are more than adequate. The cast was di- 
rected by Eva Le Gallienne. 





Taylor and Turner 


Several years have passed since Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, regretting the tactical er- 
ror of passing off Robert Taylor as a pretty 
boy, set out determinedly to toughen up 
his screen personality. During that time 
Taylor appeared as a track star (“A Yank 
at Oxford”), a light heavyweight cham- 
pion (“The Crowd Roars”), a brawling 
mule skinner (“Stand Up and Fight”) , and 
a Western bad man (“Billy the Kid”). 

While the 6-foot Nebraskan didn’t re- 
quire that much protesting, the familiarity 
with right hooks and six-shooters stands 
him in good stead as the tough and titular 
hero of “Johnny Eager.” Playing as unre- 
generate a killer as ever Cagney, Raft, or 
Robinson created for the screen, the ex- 
glamor boy is a good deal more convincing 
than you might expect. Even so, it’s time 
the studio called off that campaign and let 
the actor be himself. 

Although this melodrama is directed by 
Mervyn LeRoy, it lacks the documentary 
realism that distinguished his “Little 
Caesar” a dozen years ago. At times 
“Johnny Eager” is a little too mawkish 
and sacrificial for either comfort or convic- 
tion. But, as gangster films go these days, 
it is hard-boiled and exciting enough. 
Johnny is first seen as a paroled convict 
turned cab driver who reports blandly and 
regularly to a gratified parole board. In the 
next sequence Johnny parks his cab out- 
side a swanky dog-racing track and changes 
clothes and character to reveal himself as 
the city’s No. 1 racketeer. 

Except for the original opening and an 
occasional twist off the beaten path, the 
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story stays in the familiar rut of hoodlum 
heroics. By way of box-office insurang 





there is a torrid romance—a calculated [I Bach 
juxtaposition of Taylor and Lana Turne; 
who continues to improve as an actress and gg) 2 De 


is certainly attractive enough to explain 
Johnny’s single and disastrous misstep onto 
the straight and narrow. 

A good supporting cast that includes Ed. 
ward Arnold, Patricia Dane, and Charles 
Dingle is headed by Van Heflin, who steal; 
any number of scenes cast as Johnny’s lit. 
erate and liquor-sodden stooge—a sort of 
male Cassandra who alternately cries 
“Woe!” and “Whoa!” to no avail. The po- 
lice and the Hays Office account for John. 
ny in the end, of course. 
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OTHER OPENINGS 


Paris Catuinc (Universal): Elisabeth 
Bergner’s first Hollywood film gets off to 
a promising start, then rapidly deteriorates 
into a synthetic melodrama of counter- 


espionage in Nazi-occupied France. When In 19 
the script permits, the Viennese-born ac- [jPan” as 
tress gives a compelling performance as an [jut Gai 
upper-class recruit in the underground [jhen dit 
army, and Basil Rathbone is thoroughly J@nore tl 
persuasive as a Gallic Quisling. By way of [rife all 
trumped-up love interest, there is Ran- [iBshatt 
dolph Scott as an American flier in the stifiec 
RAF. pired 1 

Mr. anp Mrs. Nortu (Metro-Goldwyn- “Too 
Mayer): Owen Davis’ popular play ver [ge’“hta 
sion of the Richard and Frances Lock- stum 
ridge mystery novel “The Norths Meet ped 

DIOW 


Murder” is only mildly entertaining on the 
screen. Gracie Allen plays the feather- 
brained, talkative Mrs. North in her cus- 
tomary comedy style, but the adaptor 
hasn’t suited the barrage of words to satis- 
factory action. William Post Jr., from the 
Broadway stage, makes his screen debut 





as the embattled Mr. North. Paul Kelly, 
Rose Hobart, Feliz Bressart, Millard Be 
ian li 


Mitchell, Tom Conway. 
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a MUSIC 
sUTance 
culated ff Bach and Sir Thomas Beecham 
Bin 1, a Double Debut at the Met 
explain Johann Sebastian Bach and Sir Thomas 
“P Onto boocham made a joint debut at the Metro- 
les Eq. japoltan Opera in New York last week. Al- 
Chase hough Sir Thomas has conducted opera 
» steals (qgor 40 years in Europe and served as guest 
wa it. maestro With many of America S_major 
sort of Ipymphony orchestras, the witty English 
i eteran oddly had never before waved the 
aaa tick for an opera orchestra in this country. 


Bach’s debut was more surprising, since 
he German composer never wrote an op- 
ra. But in 1732 Bach did produce a comic 
antata, “Phoebus and Pan,” a satire di- 
ected at a critic who remarked that “Bach 
vould be the admiration of all nations if 


* John- 


sabeth [ie had more amenity and if his works were 

off to Hiot made unnatural by their turgid and 
lorates [onfused character, and their beauty con- 
yunter- [used by too much art.” 

When In 1916, Beecham staged “Phoebus and 
mm ac- [iPan” as an opera for the first time at Cov- 
>asan [ent Garden in London, of which he was 
sround [™Bhen director; since then he has conducted 
oughly [nore than 100 performances of the pretty 
way of Mrifle all over England. As unveiled in Eng- 
~ Ran- sh at the Met last week, the one-act satire 
in the stified the sneering comment which in- 

pired it. 
idwyn- “Too much art” characterized Richard 
vy ver. [eeevehtarik’s elaborate Louis XIV set and 
tin. stumes; unnatural diction from a cast 

Meet ped by Frederick Jagel and John 
on the jgpownlee made the action confusing. And 
ather- ven though the opera’s “corpse de ballet” 
de ook a new lease on life and turned in a 
daptor reditable performance, top honors went. 
» satis- 0 the man with the baton, who will con- 
m the (gguct “Carmen” and “Faust” later in the 
debut jason. 

Kelly, With “Phoebus and Pan” Beecham at- 
Lillard [empted, he says, to “treat Johann Sebas- 


ian like a human being and not as a des- 
eeated mummy. But,” the English maestro 
ndds thoughtfully, “there is no perfect 
opera.” 





RECORD WEEK 


The SypuHony No. 3 1x B Minor by 
Reinhold Gligre, a Soviet composer of the 
older generation, tells the story of the 
Hussian legendary hero Ilia Mourometz. 

mitten in 1911, it is derivative music but 
ls tempestuously effective and played to 
he hilt by Leopold Stokowski and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. A first recording 
by Victor of a seldom-played work (six 
12-inch records in album, $6.50) . 


The Trois Vatses RoMantiquss of 
Emanuel Chabrier, best known for his 
espaiia Rapsodie, are deftly performed by 
he two-piano team of Robert and Gaby 
Mr. and Mrs.) Casadesus for Columbia 
{two 10-inch records in album, $2). 





nd 





Acme 


Comeback: Fritz Kreisler last 
week made recordings for RCA Vic- 
tor at Camden, N.J.—his first pro- 
fessional playing since he was in- 
qured by a truck last April. ‘I feel 
like my old self, Kreisler said. 











RADIO 


Air Brakes 


Possibly 28,000,000 radio listeners tuned 
in the NBC-Blue network at 6:15 EDST 
on the evening of June 23, 1940. Max 
Baer, clowning ex-heavyweight champion, 
stepped to the microphone and jested with 
Bill Stern, ace sportscaster. 

But it wouldn’t have been just jest to 
an alert spy or an alert cryptographer. The 
fighter’s patter actually boiled into a mes- 
sage: “S112—S.S. Queen Elizabeth sails 
tonight with hundreds of airplanes for 
Halifax, N.B.” yet the man who staged 
the secret fake-message test—unknown to 
Stern, Baer, the network, and the sponsor 
—found that not one American caught the 
code. 

The man responsible for the experiment 
was Capt. (now Maj. John V. Grombach, 
or Jean Grombach to those who knew him 
as the manager of Baer’s theatrical and 
radio affairs. In an article on the use of 
radio for transmission of code messages, 
“The Invisible Weapon” in the Infantry 
Journal of July-August 1940, Grombach 
described the test broadcast, but withheld 
names.* 

The Nazi submarine which sank the 
Royal Oak at Scapa Flow, Major Grom- 
bach is sure, was guided by a radio broad- 
cast, perhaps an innocent concert. or play. 
He firmly believes that radio constitutes 
a new and serious military problem. 








*Digging for details, NeEwswEEK narrowed 
the search down to the NBC-Blue network, 
Stern, and Baer. The script was obtained, and 
Major Grombach, when questioned on Jan. 19, 
admitted it was the broadcast. And this was 
the first time Stern knew he had taken part in 
such a test. 
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Last week steps were taken to solve 
that problem as Byron Price, censorship 
director, issued a radio code far stricter 
than that imposed on the press, which is 
described on page 63. In addition to bans 


_which apply to newspapers and _periodi- 


cals (such news as troop and ship move- 
ments), radio also received its specific 
rules: 


4 Ad libbing is out. Informal: interviews 
in public places, where the group is small 
and arrangements cannot be made to in- 
vestigate participants’ backgrounds, are 
banned. On-the-scene reporters must be 
careful not to broadcast information to 
the enemy. No one on quiz shows of the 
audience-participation variety should be 
guaranteed a chance to take part. 


{ No telephone or telegraph requests for 
musical numbers are permitted, for they 
can easily transmit code messages. Infor- 
mation on lost persons, animals, or ob- 
jects also is out. A given request for a 
specified broadcasting time is to be 
avoided. In this way, no chances are 
taken on prearranged signal communica- 
tions. 


{{ Programs must steer clear of attempts 
to portray the horrors of combat. Sound 
effects which might be mistaken for air- 
raid alarms are forbidden. (Even in peace- 
time 1938, Orson Welles succeeded in ter- 
rorizing the radio audience of much of the 
Eastern Coast with a realistic rendition of 
a Martian invasion.) 


{{ Approved newspaper material cannot be 
aired, unless further censored. Price re- 
minded that printed matter is censored at 
our borders, a safeguard not possible in 
radio. 


{{ News of sinkings and other reverses from 
unidentified sources is banned. 


{] Weather information for radio must be 
approved by the Weather Bureau. And 
any reference to weather conditions in on- 
the-scene broadcasts of special events must 
be avoided. 


To administer the code, Price appointed 
J. H. Ryan of Toledo, assistant director 
of censorship. The three major networks— 
promptly approved the regulations and is- 
sued instructions to avoid tabooed subjects. 





Slowdown on Sets 


The Office of Production Management 
announced last week that the first cur- 
tailment in the output of radio sets for 
civilian use would be ordered within ten 
days. The cut, the Radio Manufacturers 
Association learned, would be 30 per cent 
for the first three months and 50 per cent 
after July 1. Association officials declared 
that to the best of their information there 
would be no complete halt in nonmilitary 
production or rationing of sets. They add- 
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ed that the government even planned to— 
permit the manufacture of tubes and re- 
placement parts. 


PERSPECTIVE 








Tongue Trouble Paregoric in the News 


KRIEG KOSTET GELD by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Die Bomben unserer Feinde fiihr- 
ten wit einem Schlag zum Erwachen 
unseres Nationalgeistes und zur Einig- 


keit zwischen der Bevilkerung und der 
Regierung und unserem Prasidenten. 


WIR KONNEN ALLE HELFEN, DEN 
KRIEG ZU GEWINNEN! 

Der einzigste und sicherste Weg zum 

Ziel ist der—Onkel Sam unser Geld 


zu lethen, indem wir Riistungsanlei- 
hen und Marken kaufen.* 


These guttural words calling on loyal 


Prstanate is a camphorated tincture 
of opium, containing benzoic acid, oil of 
anise and a number of other things. Used 
for children, it relieves the distress of 
certain kinds of intestinal pain. It is 
also sometimes prescribed for chronic 
winter coughs of the aged. But the chief 
point about paregoric is that it is a 
remedy that soothes pain. It comes, as 
a matter of fact, from a Greek word 
meaning encouraging. 

Now just why men who present news 


to be interpreted for the public ag ip. 
dicating that he was facing an inferior 
enemy force; (3) that while General 
MacArthur’s men had inflicted losses 
on the Japanese, he was nevertheless 
facing superior forces, and his dwin- 
dling supplies of men and munitions 
could scarcely be replaced. 

That was the whole truth, and a few 
newspapers like The New York Times, 
noted for their painstaking accuracy, 
carefully reminded their readers of part { 


German-Americans to buy Defense Bonds 
and Stamps for their “Onkel Sam” have 
been broadcast since Dec. 7 over some fif- 
teen to twenty of the country’s 205 for- 
eign-language stations to the accompani- 
ment of angry protests from many listen- 
ers. One station in Pennsylvania closed 
down for a few days in the face of criticism. 
WDAS in Philadelphia wired its woes to 
the Treasury, which promptly provided an 
English translation emphasizing that the 
message was simply a bond-sale plug. 

Such complaints, plus a desire to check 
on possible subversive activities, caused 
Federal Communications Commission of- 
ficials to order on Dec. 23 an exhaustive 
survey of broadcasts in Axis tongues. To 
each station was dispatched an eleven- 
page questionnaire asking minute data on 
programs, personnel, revenue, and reaction 
since Dec. 7. Last week, all replies were in 
the FCC office as requested, and upon 
them the commission may’ base a broad 
policy for these stations. 

-Actually, the FCC is anxious to keep the 
‘ stations going on the theory that it is im- 
portant to keep the millions who prefer 
their news in another tongue than Eng- 
lish informed of wartime developments. 
The Treasury also is a booster, for it sells 
more bonds and stamps to this group per 
capita than to native Americans. 

Owned by Americans, all the foreign- 


to us about the fighting in the Pacific 
should believe that this news must be 
paregoric is not wholly clear. But there 
certainly has been plenty of paregoric 
in the news for the past two weeks. The 
President, the Prime Minister, Secre- 
tary Knox and many others have, of 
course, repeatedly warned us against 
overoptimism. They have told us, in 
so many words, that things have not 
gone well for the United Nations in the 
Far East and cautioned that we must 
not look for things to go well for a long 
time to come. So far as it has been handling have been so numerous for 
possible, they have explained why this _ the last fortnight that it is impossible 
is SO. even to mention them all. Suffice it to 

But in the nature of the case, those recall jubilant headlines about routed 
admonitions have been generalities. And Japs “fleeing Aussies in Malaya” over 
day after day those truthful and bitter a story that boiled down to unofficial 
generalities have been undermined by . reports of the retreat of one Japanese 
hurried radio news broadcasts (not the “column”—a “column” which might 
better radio commentaries), by head- have consisted of twenty men. Typical, 
lines and, more often than not, by the _ too, were stories of the downing of two 
stories that appear under the headlines. Japanese planes and the “probable” 
Unfortunately, single encouraging facts damaging of three more out of a squad- 
or items of news, when they are not ron of more than 50 bombers, which 
seen against their broad background, were blazoned to the public as news 
have a way of making us forget there that an impenetrable umbrella of steel 
is a background, just as a bit of brandy _and fire had been hoisted by the Allies 
makes a man forget his heart lesion— over Singapore. The fact that an at- 
for the moment. tack cannot be counted as a defeat for 
the attackers unless 20 to 25 per cent 


or all of it. But most of them did not. } 
Nor did: most of the radio newscasters, 
In an ecstasy of optimism they spoke 
of the Japanese drive being “checked,” 
of the Japanese “falling like clay 
pigeons.” To hear them, no one would 
have dreamed that the Japanese were 
getting closer to Singapore or that 
General MacArthur’s position, described 
by General Fuqua in NEwsweEek two 
weeks back, was desperate. 


Examples of this type of news 





tongue stations already have decréed vir- 
tual wartime regulations. In Milwaukee, 
WEMP has discontinued’the use of Ger- 
man and Italian. In Los Angeles, Japanese 
programs left the air at KGER and 
KRKD. And in St. Louis, KFUO yanked 


a German sermonette program from its 


paddle. 





*WAR COSTS MONEY 
The bombs of our enemies with one blow 
have awakened our national spirit and the 
unity between the people, the government and 


our President. 


WE CAN ALL HELP TO WIN THE WAR! 
The simplest and surest way to carry out this 
urpose _is—to lend Uncle Sam our money by 
uying Defense Bonds and Stamps. 





For two whole days last week we 
lived on an encouraging headline re- 
peated in one form or other the country 
over. An “artillery duel” was going on 
between General MacArthur’s men and 
the Japanese, it told us. Our guns were 
“superior.” That was paregoric. The 
whole truth was (1) that artillery fire 
is almost continuous in such a situation 
as General MacArthur’s; (2) that while 
General MacArthur’s message to the 
War Department stated that his bat- 
teries were “definitely superior” to those 
of the Japanese, his message was in- 


tended to give specific military. informa- - 
tion to the War Department and not 


of planes in that attack are brought 
down was unmentioned. 

If we were literally besieged or be- 
leaguered, the dissemination of bad 
news might properly be regarded as 
inimical to our morale. But at this 
moment there is no danger that our 
morale will not bear up under bad news. 
There is no danger that we will take 
things too seriously. The danger is that 
we are not yet taking them seriously 
enough. ; 

It’s about time for the public to sug- 
gest to the radio and the press: “Put { 
away the paregoric. A little more gripe a 
Captain Bragg.” 
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would 
> Were 


Tue torch of liberty is still held 
high and burns fiercely over Amer- 
ica. Gift of a people prostrated by 
the aggressor, our Statue of Lib- 
erty now, more than ever, stands 
forth as a beacon of hope in a world 
of fear. To each and every one of 
us is given the privilege and the 
duty of keeping freedom’s light 
aflame. 


On land, sea and in the air, Amer- 
ican guardians of liberty and fight- 
ers for freedom everywhere are 
joined in the common cause. We of 
Douglas, 40,000 strong, are doing 
our share in providing the tools to 
finish the job. In forges, foundries 
and shops throughout the nation 
other Americans are doing their 
share. 


But men and women behind ma- 
chines and men behind the guns of 
ships, tanks and airplanes cannot 
complete the task alone. They need 
your help, support and confidence ; 
so do your servants of government. 
America’s aircraft industry has 
tackled history’s biggest job. It 
can be done; it will be done. It’s 
up to you how soon and how well . 
we succeed. 


PRESIDENT, DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT CO. 
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In America, too, 
this superb Scotch is pleasing critical palates every- 
where. Men like its mellow liqueur quality, its glorious 
flavor and its gentle character. Truly, Old Angus is 
a superior whisky well worth learning about. Learn 


about it, tonight, with your first delicious drink. 
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